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Once  every  millennium, 


the  pace  of  everything 


an  invention  comes  along 


That's  the  role  of  Alpha  AXP,U  technology 


from  Digital  that  can  actually 


instructions  per  second.  So  powerful 


you  never  before  thought  possible 


So  flexible,  it  works  wonders  with 


everything  from  UNIX  to  Windows  NT 


to  OpenVMS™  operating  systems 


Imagine. ..a  breakthrough  that  can  truly 


increase  your  productivity.  Or  decrease 


To  find  out  how  Alpha  AXP  can  make  you 


a  bigger  wheel  —  as  a  chip,  in  your  PC 


or  with  a  supercomputer 


talk  to  the  people  at  Digital 


Call  1-800-DIGITAL 


It  Is  Extremely  Unwise  To  Operate  An 
Environment  Without  The  Industry’s 


You  have  far  too  much  to  lose. 

So  protect  yourself  with  the  proven,  industrial- 
strength  software  solution  that  can  solve  all  your 
problems. 

Introducing  CA-UNICENTER:  The  industry’s 
leading  systems  software  from  the  worlds  leading 
systems  software  company.  It  gives  you  absolute 
control  over  absolutely  everything: 
security,  storage  and  backups, 
production,  performance  monitoring, 
charge  back,  you  name  it. 


Free 


For  Information  On  Free  Seminars  And 
Demo  Disks  Call  1-800  CALL  CAI  Ext.  145. 


One  phone  call  can  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  take 
all  the  risk  out  of  systems  management.  We’ve 
done  it  for  20,000  other 
clients.  We  can  do  it  for 
you,  too. 

But  only  if  you  call. 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


PLAY  IT  SAFE  WITH 


UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2  MVS  VSE  NT  VMS 
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BUSINESS  PLANNING 


Getting  On  the  Same  Page  42 

Forget  alignment.  These  days  the  word  is  fusion.  There’s  on¬ 
ly  one  plan — the  BUSINESS  plan — and  everyone  in  the  joint 
should  be  working  from  it. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

Planning  Models  48 

Meet  a  quartet  of  organizations  where  the  value  of  strategic  har¬ 
mony  between  business  and  technology  is  manifested  in  chang¬ 
ing  roles  and  structures,  high  ambitions  and  collaborative  spirit. 
By  Mickey  Williamson 

Being  There  56 

Jennifer  Thompson’s  determination  to  be  present  whenever 
strategic  direction  came  up  for  discussion  helped  elevate  the 
role  of  IS  in  the  corporate  agenda. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


Healthy  decision-making  48 
Cover  photo  by  Kent  Hanson 


Finding  the 
Business  Future  58 


In  matching  IT  to  business 
opportunities,  a  good  CIO  is 
one  part  seer,  two  parts  in¬ 
ventor.  Or  is  it  two  parts 
seer  and  one  part  inventor? 


FEATURES 


REENGINEERING  32 


Quick  Change  Artists 

They’re  fast,  they’re  flexible  and  they’re  the  future.  Virtual 
companies  are  breaking  down  organizational  barriers  and 
building  up  customer  expectations — and  none  of  it  would  be 
possible  without  IT. 

By  David  H.  Freedman 


I.S. /BUSINESS  PARTNERS  60 


Joint  Ventures 

When  senior  business  and  IS  executives  get  in  harness  to¬ 
gether,  the  results  can  be  impressive.  SIM’s  seventh  annual 
Partners  in  Leadership  Award  honors  the  achievements  of 
close  cooperation. 

By  Jason  S.  Casey 
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Beaverton, 

Oregon, 

Boasts  Two 
World  Leaders, 

Welcome  to  Beaverton. 

Where  you’ll  find  the  headquarters  of  the  world  leader  in  athletic  footwear.  As  well  as  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  another,  slightly  less  well  known  world  leader:  Sequent®  Computer  Systems. 

Sequent  leads  the  computer  industry  in  mid-to-high  end  open  computing  systems.  A  fact  recently 
confirmed  by  both  IDC  and  Infocorp. 

Sequent’s  credentials  include  thousands  of  systems  installed  worldwide.  The  first  commercial 
symmetrical  multiprocessing  servers.  And  new  servers  specifically  designed  for  Microsoft’s  Windows  NT™ 
operating  system. 

In  short,  we  know  our  technology. 

But  just  as  important,  we  know  the  real  world.  We  know  our  customers  use  our  systems  for  mission- 
critical  business  applications.  And  we  know,  from  experience,  that  complicated,  open,  multivendor 
installations  are  the  norm  -  with  complex  interdependencies  between  hardware  and  software. 

That’s  why  everyone  at  Sequent  is  100%  committed  to  the  complete  success  of  every  installation,  and 
empowered  to  deliver  it.  Not  just  for  our  own  hardware,  but  for  everything  in  the  system,  hardware  and 
software,  no  matter  who  the  vendor  may  be. 

It’s  not  a  promise  made  lightly.  But  it  sure  is  one  that  befits  a  world  leader. 

To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1-800-854-0428. 


Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 


©  1 993  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc .  Sequent  is  a  registered  trademark  and  'Our  Business  Is  Your  Success'  is  a  trademark  of  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Windows  NT  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation 
The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
©  1993  IBM  Corp 


Forty-five 

trillion  bytes  of  data, 

the  hands 
of  a  surgeon,  and 

the  best  brains 
in  the  business. 

It’s  not  just 
a  tape  librarian. 

It’s  poetry  in  motion. 

You’ve  never  seen  data  handled  this  elegantly.  Or  this 
efficiently.  Meet  the  IBM  3495  Tape  Library  Dataserver: 
a  complete,  automated  tape  solution  that  reduces  the  cost 
of  storing  and  retrieving  large  volumes  of  data  while  it 
maximizes  speed,  flexibility  and  expandability. 

The  3495’s  brain  is  an  ingenious  tape  library  man¬ 
ager  that,  when  coupled  with  our  unique  Data  Facility 
Storage  Management  Subsystem ,  acts  as  a  “traffic  cop’’ 
to  control  data  and  get  it  where  it’s  needed,  short 
and  long-term.  You  also  get  the  most  from  your  media, 
thanks  to  industry-leading  tape  drives  that  use  “smart’’ 
compaction  to  boost  capacity  and  performance. 

The  physical  chores  are  handled  by  an  engineering 
marvel  that  took  first  place  in  BusinessWeek's  IDEA93 
National  Design  Competition.  This  expandable,  auto¬ 
mated  tape  library  can  support  up  to  64  tape  transports 
or  house  as  many  as  18,900  cartridges.  And  the  3495’s 
open  systems  connectivity  means  many  diverse  clients 
can  share  the  same  library. 

To  get  the  facts  about  this  superhuman  librarian, 
call  1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  675  today. 


COLUMNS 


TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENTS  24 


INSIGHTS:  IT  ADVANCE  TEAMS 

Advanced-technology  groups  provide  insight  into  the  use  of 
new  technologies  for  their  organizations’  future  success.  To 
be  effective,  they  must  orient  themselves  toward  IT’s  practi¬ 
cal  application  within  a  business  framework. 

By  Thornton  May 


BJECT  TECHNOLOGY  28 


OUTLOOK:  OBJECT  LESSONS 


Technology 
scouts  24 


They’ve  been  there.  They’ve  done  it.  And  now  early  adopters 
of  object  technology  are  ready  to  share  what  they’ve  learned 
from  the  experience. 


By  Nancy  Deyo  and  Joe  Gillach 


SOFTWARE  LICENSING  64 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  KEEPING  SECRETS 

Companies  that  can’t  adequately  protect  trade-secret  or  copy¬ 
righted  material  may  lose  the  use  of  critical  technologies  and 

have  to  pay  damages  into 
the  bargain. 

By  Tobey  B.  Marzouk 

DEPARTMENTS 


Keeping 
I.T.  to 
yourself 

64 


■  Off  the  shelf 


ATA  M AN AGEMENT  72 


WORKING  SMART:  A  STITCH  IN  TIME 

When  an  overwhelmed  clothing  maker  felt  that  its  business 
and  manufacturing  processes  needed  some  taking  in,  it  used  a 
data-management  system  to  perform  the  alterations. 


■  Multimedia  training 

■  National  IT  Center 

■  Mobile  conference  room 

■  Do-it-yourself  networking 

■  Alphabet  soup 

■  Voice-mail  guide 

■  Communicative  robots 

■  Call  for  papers 


Index  70 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


At  a  recent  working-group  meeting  held  by 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  someone  asked  what 
prevents  CIOs  from  taking  their  place  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  suite.  Jokingly,  one  IS  executive  re¬ 
sponded,  “a  lack  of  humility”;  he  continued  by 
saying  that  lack  of  credibility  was  the  real  neme¬ 
sis  of  CIOs. 

This  month,  our  Strategic  Outlook  focuses  on 
high-level  business  planning  and  what  it  takes 
for  CIOs  to  gain  credibility  and  become  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  that  process.  Contributing  Writer 
Mickey  Williamson  examines  the  latest  thinking 
on  strategic  planning  in  the  series  of  articles  be¬ 
ginning  on  Page  41.  The  series  explores  the  ac¬ 
tions  being  taken  by  many  CIOs  to  secure  a  place  with  other  execu¬ 
tives  at  those  critical  strategic-planning  meetings. 

For  the  past  few  years,  strategic  planning  was  viewed  as  aligning  IT 
with  business  objectives,  actions  that  took  place  after  the  corporate 
planning  process  had  been  concluded.  But  according  to  some  consul¬ 
tants,  the  talk  today  is  of  the  fusion  of  IT  with  business  objectives. 
This  suggests  an  opportunity  for  IS  executives  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  effort. 

It  also  means  that  IS  chiefs  must  choose  among  corporate  entities 
when  creating  information  systems.  Increasingly,  CIOs  must  learn  to 
say  no  when  requested  systems  do  not  support  corporate  objectives, 
but  this  assumes  they  fully  understand  what  the  corporate  game  plan 
is. 

The  more  information  executives  can  work  as  partners  with  busi¬ 
ness  units,  the  less  IS  will  be  seen  as  strictly  a  support  function.  This 
will  help  make  CIOs  more  welcome  in  planning  ranks.  The  key  skill 
for  a  CIO  today  is  the  ability  to  create  linkages  rather  than  impress 
the  corporate  troops  with  technical  bravado. 

Linkages  and  cooperation  are  particularly  important  in  this  age  of 
the  emerging  virtual  corporation.  Although  these  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions  barely  exist  today,  facets  of  virtuality  are  beginning  to  surface  in 
many  enterprises.  In  “Quick  Change  Artists,”  beginning  on  Page  32, 
Contributing  Writer  David  Freedman  describes  the  different  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  virtual  corporation.  Essentially,  a  virtual  enterprise  re¬ 
volves  around  serving  customers,  and  this  involves  sharing  informa¬ 
tion.  As  one  observer  put  it,  99  percent  of  transactions  that  take  place 
among  organizations  involve  information  exchange. 

The  CIO  is  in  a  position  to  create  an  infrastructure  that  will  assure 
the  transport  of  information.  Some  may  look  at  the  situation  as  being 
in  the  line  of  fire;  others  look  at  it  as  an  opportunity.  The  choice  is  up 
to  you. 
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I  Need  Rightsizing 
Solutions. 

Send  me  information  about: 

□  FOCUS  □  EDA/SQL 

□  Send  me  information  about  your 
Rightsizing  Technology  Centers. 

□  Can’t  wait.  Please  call  me  ASAP. 


NAME  TITLE/DEPT 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE  ZIP 

(  ) _ 

TELEPHONE 

DATABASES  USED 

OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  MACHINE  TYPE 


CIO  993 

Printed  in  USA 


OR  CALL  800-969-INFO 

FAX:  212-629-8819 


Information 

Builders 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  1 305  NEW  YORK,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


ATTN:  Product  Information  Center 
INFORMATION  BUILDERS,  INC. 

1250  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10117-0582 


Rightsizing? 

Think  Before  Yon  Leap. 


Rightsizing  With  Information  Builders 
Gives  You  The  Right  Solutions  With  Minimum  Risk. 


If  bringing  decision  support  and  development 
:o  more  desktops  is  in  your  future,  how  do  you 
Test  integrate  existing  mainframe  systems  with 
new  client/server  solutions?  And  what  about  the 
extensive  retraining  needed  during  the  transition? 

Before  you  leap  into  “Rightsizing”  talk  to 
Information  Builders.  We  can  give  you  the 
answers  because  we  understand  the  mainframe, 
midrange  and  desktop  environments  you  work 
with.  And  we  have  the  expertise  to  get  you  to 
tomorrow,  safely.  Just  as  we’ve  been  doing  with 
all  the  Fortune  1000  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 


PRODUCTS  THAT  WON’T  LET  YOU  DOWN 

Our  rightsizing  solutions,  FOCUS,  the 
client/server  4GL  and  EDA/SQL,  the  universal 
data  access  standard,  are  practical.  They  let  you 
phase  in  the  new  with  the  old  at  a  pace  and 
budget  that’s  right  for  your  organization. 

FOCUS  is  comprehensive.  It  gives  you  all  the 
tools  you  need  for  application  development  and 
decision  support  on  any  platform.  EDA/SQL 
provides  access  to  all  data  on  any  platform. 

And,  our  Professional  Services  group  can 


provide  a  comprehensive  program,  from  needs 
assessment  to  implementation  and  training  to 
help  you  rightsize,  cost  effectively,  and  safely. 

_ FIND  OUT  THE  FACTS _ 

Only  Information  Builders  gives  you  rightsizing 
solutions  that  let  you  think  about  future 
possibilities,  rather  than  create  future  problems. 

So,  before  you  leap,  find  out  about  our  proven 
solutions  or  attend  a  FREE  Seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


and 


EDA/SQL 


are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“There  are  three  keys  to  the  future  for  any  orga¬ 
nization  that  wants  to  participate  fully  in  the 
21st  century.  They  are  anticipation,  innova¬ 
tion  and  excellence.  All  three  are  necessary.  ” 

— foel  A.  Barker 
Future  Edge 


Exactly  six  years  ago  we  published  the  first 
issue  of  CIO.  It  seems  like  yesterday.  When 
I  think  back  on  the  launch,  I  realize  that  the 
strategic  planning  that  went  into  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  CIO  is  really  no  different  from  the 
strategic  planning  that  CIOs  have  to  involve 
themselves  in  every  day. 

Visionary  projects  must  be  rooted  in  basic  futurist  fundamentals,  as 
Joel  A.  Barker  has  reiterated  in  his  books  and  lectures.  Whether 
you’re  planning  a  major  overhaul  of  your  invoicing  systems  or  launch¬ 
ing  a  magazine,  “business  as  usual”  will  no  longer  be  tolerated — not 
by  your  employees  and  especially  not  by  your  customers.  The  minute 
someone  else  figures  out  how  to  do  it  better,  faster  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically,  let’s  face  it — you’re  eating  dust. 

And  the  responsibility  to  out-think  a  competitor  is  falling  more  and 
more  on  the  CIO. 

As  CIOs’  responsibilities  grew  more  complex,  and  as  it  became 
clear  that  they  were  assuming  the  roles  of  enterprisewide  strategic 
thinkers,  the  need  for  an  information  source  like  CIO  became  appar¬ 
ent  to  me.  Senior  management  wants  to  align  the  IT  plan  and  infra¬ 
structure  with  business  strategy.  That  leaves  CIOs  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  responsibility  of  explaining  the  significance  of  emerging 
technologies  and  demonstrating  how  previous  investments  in  tech¬ 
nology  have  contributed  to  the  bottom  line.  For  the  past  six  years,  it 
has  been  CIO' s  mission  to  help  you  justify,  manage,  expand  and,  of 
course,  strategically  plan  technology  requirements. 

We  pledge  to  continue  providing  the  information  to  help  you  deal 
with  current  and  future  IT-management  issues.  Thanks  for  all  your 
support  these  past  six  years. 


PS.  Join  David  Kearns  and  conference  moderator  Jim  Wetherbe  at  the 
upcoming  Perspectives  Conference,  “The  Politics  of  IT:  Reordering 
the  Enterprise,”  October  17-20,  at  the  Westin  Mission  Hills  in  Ran¬ 
cho  Mirage,  Calif.  Call  our  toll-free  registration  hot  line  at  800  366- 
0246.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 


Leading  Edge 

CIOs  are  increasingly  pressed  to 
show  their  leadership  mettle. 
Some  observers  believe  that  as 
organizations  reengineer — and  as 
line  managers  develop  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  strategic  val¬ 
ue  of  technology — effective  lead¬ 
ership  skills  will  separate  the  suc¬ 
cessful  CIOs  from  the  also-rans. 
CIO  examines  what  it  takes  to  be 
a  leader  and  talks  to  a  few  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  have  the  right  stuff. 


It’s  A  Dirty  Job, 
But... 

With  its  product  offerings  jump¬ 
ing  from  10,000  to  more  than 
50,000  in  five  years,  Andersen 
Corp.  had  to  reengineer  its  inven¬ 
tory  system  and  develop  a  point- 
of-sale  system  in  an  effort  to 
streamline  the  process  of  prepar¬ 
ing  price  quotes.  The  success  of 
the  project  has  prompted  top 
management  at  the  window  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  appoint  the  CIO  as 
head  of  all  reengineering  projects. 


Some  Simulating 
Experiences 

Computer-aided  simulation  is 
being  used  in  a  broad  range  of 
companies  for  a  surprising  variety 
of  purposes.  Organizations  that 
have  employed  the  technology  de¬ 
scribe  how  it  has  allowed  them  to 
prevent  costly  mistakes  in  busi¬ 
ness-process  reengineering,  mod¬ 
ify  employees’  on-the-job  atti¬ 
tudes  and  predict  everything  from 
assembly-line  bottlenecks  to  a 
competitor’s  next  strategic  move. 
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NETWORK 

INTEGRATION 


The  Key  To 
Integrating  Your 
Network  And 
Business 
Objectives  Is  An 
Open  View. 


Managing  your  network  is 
managing  your  business.  The  key  to 
success  is  clear  vision  with  an  open 
point  of  view.  Because  achieving  your 
operations  objectives  requires  making  all  kinds  of 
!  things  work  well  together. 

!  The  Racal  Management 

[  System  does  just  that.  It  is 

|  now  integrated  with  HP’s 

;  OpenView®  platform  (and  we 

still  interface  with  IBM® 

NetView™ ),  so  more  companies  than 
•  ever  can  move  up  to  integrated 

.  network  management. 


Easily  tailored,  the  Racal  Manage¬ 
ment  System  is  capable  of  managing 
the  widest  array  of  devices  in  the  indus¬ 
try  (including  Racal’s  350 
products).  Fact  is,  it’s  one  of 
the  best  overall  solutions 
for  integrated  manage¬ 
ment  challenges.  And 
when  it  comes  to 
integrating  legacy  systems  and 
devices  into  a  common  management 
environment,  our  Multivendor 
Integration  ToolKit  makes  a  difficult 
task  simple  and  more  affordable. 


No  wonder  Communications  Week’s 
comprehensive  1993  SNMP  Managers 
test  series  ranked  the  Racal 
Management  System  “a  topnotch 
management  platform”  and  praised 
“the  degree  to  which  the  management 
of  WAN  equipment  and  facilities  has 
been  integrated  with  the  system.” 

Look  into  network  manage¬ 
ment  with  an  open  view.  Call 
1-800-RACAL-55  for  a  free 
information  package  about  integrating 
your  business  and  network  objectives. 
It’s  a  real  eye-opener. 


©  1993  Racal-Datacom,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  HP  OpenView  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
All  other  registered  and  unregistered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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MULTIMEDIA  TRAINING 

Ordering 

ROM 

Service 

he  hospitality  trade  is 
not  always  hospitable  for 
training.  At  Holiday  Inn 
Worldwide,  for  example,  a 
high  rate  of  employee 
turnover  and  far-flung  opera¬ 


reduced  learning  time  (stu¬ 
dents  learn  two  to  four  times 
faster  with  multimedia,  one 
study  shows)  also  give  mul¬ 
timedia  an  edge  over  tradi¬ 
tional  methods. 

The  company’s  multime¬ 
dia  system  is  being  imple¬ 
mented  as  part  of  a  $60  mil¬ 
lion  initiative  to  provide  the 
hotels  with  a  customized 
property-management  sys¬ 
tem  and  reservation  soft¬ 
ware.  The  system  will  run 
on  PS/2  workstations  from 


tions  make  building  a  first- 
rate  staff  expensive  and  lo- 
gistically  difficult.  So  the 
Atlanta-based  hotel-chain 
operator  has  turned  to  multi- 
media  as  a  cost-effective  way 
to  supplement  its  classroom 
training  programs. 

“We  chose  multimedia  as 
a  kind  of  insurance  policy,” 
explained  John  Lipscomb, 
Holiday  Inn’s  manager  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  for 
multimedia.  “We’re  not  able 
to  be  on-site  all  the  time,  and 
one  of  the  benefits  we’re 
looking  for  is  consistency  of 
training  information  for  all 
new  hires.”  Self-paced  ses¬ 
sions,  lower  travel  costs  and 


IBM  Corp.  that  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  hotels. 

Holiday  Inn’s  first  multi- 
media  application  is  a  rate- 
and  inventory-management 
program  that  was  imple¬ 
mented  at  headquarters  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  “We  really 
want  employees  to  find  the 
material  challenging  so  that 
they  get  hooked  on  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  Jewell  DeWeese, 
vice  president  of  franchise 
service  and  education.  The 
system  features  user-friend¬ 
ly,  interactive  CD-ROM 
technology  that  is  designed 
to  accommodate  all  levels  of 
computer-literacy. 

In  the  hour-long  program, 


users  assume  the  role  of  a 
newly  hired  hotel  general 
manager,  whose  task  is  to 
raise  revenues  15  percent  in 
one  year.  Guided  by  “Jack 
the  Bellman,”  users  “walk 


through”  the  hotel,  visiting 
various  functions  and  inter¬ 
viewing  sales  representa¬ 
tives,  the  executive  house¬ 
keeper  and  other  assorted 
employees.  They  then  make 


Don’t  Kill  the  Messager 

Voice  mail  is  like  a  beloved  child:  We’d  be  miserable  if  it 
weren’t  around,  but  it  frequently  makes  us  tear  out  our 
hair.  A  new  booklet  from  the  Voice  Messaging  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  (VMEC)  purports  to  be  a  sort  of  Dr.  Spock  for  voice-mail 
users,  offering  common-sense  advice  for  solving  or  preventing 
frequent  problems. 

“Making  the  Most  of  Voice  Mail”  is  a  response  to  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  sponsored  by  the  VMEC,  an  association  of  voice-mail  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  and  service  providers.  The  survey  found 
that  although  58  percent  of  callers  would  rather  leave  a  mes¬ 
sage  on  voice  mail  than  with  a  third  party,  many  complained 
about  confusing  menus,  outdated  greetings  and  the  inability  to 
reach  live  assistance.  The  booklet  urges  voice-mail  subscribers 
to  ease  those  frustrations  by: 

■  Updating  their  personal  greetings  regularly  (preferably  daily); 
■  Instructing  callers  how  to  reach  a  live  operator;  and 
■  Alerting  callers  and  supplying  a  colleague’s  number  if  they 
plan  to  be  away  for  some  time. 

For  callers,  the  guidebook  has  these  suggestions: 

■  If  the  call  is  urgent,  press  zero; 

■  Keep  messages  to  the  point;  and 

■  If  stuck  in  “voice-mail  jail,”  press  zero  or  the  designated  keys; 

try  hanging  up  and  calling  back;  or  call  the 
switchboard  if  there  is  a  separate 
listing. 

If  all  else  fails,  the  guide  ad¬ 
vises,  send  a  letter  of  com¬ 
plaint  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  booklet,  which  can  be  or¬ 
dered  by  calling  201  605-8000. 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  HOLIDAY  INN  WORLDWIDE;  ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARY  ANNE  LLOYD 


Is 

Taking  More  Time  Than  You  Have? 


Your  search  is  finally  over. 

Introducing  MI3MS®3000.  Minolta's  revolutionary 
new  image  management  system,  it  accepts  input  from 
paper,  microform,  FAX  and  text  files  directly  so  you  can 
collect,  organize  and  use  all  of  your  document-based 
information  simply  and  effectively. 

It's  easy  to  use,  yet  powerful  enough  to  link  your 
data  to  its  original  source.  What's  more,  MI3MS  3000 
operates  under  Microsoft®  Windows'"  and  will  work 
with  your  other  DOS  and  Windows  programs,  giving 
you  local  access  to  centralized  data  and  images. 


There’s  even  an  application  generator  that  allows  you 
to  tailor  the  system  to  your  needs.  Ml3MS  3000  gives 
you  unprecedented  power  to  make  your  whole  business 
more  organized,  more  streamlined,  more  efficient.  In  a 
word,  more  competitive. 

To  find  out  more, 
call  1  -800-9-MINOLTA. 

The  sooner,  the  better. 


DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SOLUTIONS 

ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 


MINOLTA 


Ml3MS  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  Minolta  Camera  Co..  Ltd.  Microsoft  Is  a  registered  trademark  and  windows  Is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation 
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TRENDLINES 


management  decisions  based 
on  the  information  gathered; 
points  are  awarded  based  on 
how  their  decisions  affect 
revenues. 

Other  subjects  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  multimedia  include 
business  planning  and  sales 
and  revenue  management. 
According  to  DeWeese,  the 
multimedia  programs  will 
complement  training  provid¬ 
ed  by  consultants.  “It’s  still 
important  for  colleagues  to 
get  together  and  trade  war 
stories,”  she  said.  “There  is 
no  substitute  for  networking 
to  build  relationships.” 


Conference 
On  Board 

It’s  mobile,  high-tech  and 
improves  productivity.  As 
for  speed — how  does  70  mph 
grab  you? 

The  business  tool  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  an  unpretentious 
Chrysler  stretch  minivan 
that  through  the  ingenuity  of 


“On  the  Internet,  nobody  knows  you're  a  dog.  ” 


who  throws  around  terms  like  SQL,  DDBMS  and  XNS/ITP? 


While  the  heavy  use  of  acronyms  in  our  high-tech  vocabulary 


deepens  the  shroud  of  mystery  surrounding  IS,  we  have  recently 


noticed  an  even  more  insidious  trend:  Some  organizations  are 


starting  to  use  acronyms  within  acronyms. 


Take  PDES,  a  consortium  trying  to  develop  a  data  model  to 


represent  products  in  EDI  transactions.  PDES  stands  for  Product 


Data  Exchange  Using  STEP.  STEP  stands  for  Standard  for  the  Ex¬ 


change  of  Product  Data.  Then  there’s  VTI — a  designer  and  man¬ 


ufacturer  of  customized  computer  chips.  VTI  stands  for  VLSI 


Technology  Inc.  VLSI  stands  for  very  large-scale  integration  — 


when  a  very  large  number  of  electronic  transistors  and  other 


components  are  built  onto  a  single  chip. 


Whether  or  not  other  industries  are  also  guilty,  the  technology 


world  cannot  hope  to  defend  itself  against  charges  of  obfusca¬ 


tion  while  it  indulges  in  this  convoluted  practice.  Should  compa¬ 


nies  continue  to  use  words  whose  letters  stand  for  words  whose 


letters  stand  for  something  else?  Let’s  not  stand  for  it! 


Cap  Dunton,  the  owner  of 
the  Technology  Garage  of 
Malden,  Mass.,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  virtual  of¬ 
fice  on  wheels.  Dunton  and 
Paul  Napoli,  his  chief  me¬ 
chanic,  designed  and  built 
their  Technology  Business 
Van  for  budget-minded  exec¬ 
utives  who  deplore  seeing 
valuable  time  wasted  in  tran¬ 
sit.  For  $55  an  hour  (plus 
communications  costs),  the 
chauffeured  van  can  make  an 
executive’s  trips  to  airports 
and  off-site  meetings  a  pro¬ 
ductive  part  of  his  or  her 
business  day. 

The  mobile  conference 
room  is  equipped  with  fax 
machine,  copier,  speaker 


Acronymonious  Behavior 

Few  things  divide  cultures  more  than  language.  Business 
types,  many  of  whom  already  view  their  technology  col¬ 
leagues  as  a  breed  apart,  are  further  alienated  by  the  alphabet- 
soup  vocabulary  that  plagues  so  many  IS  shops.  Learning  to  use 
DOS,  CASE  and  LAN  in  normal  conversation  was  difficult 
enough,  they  complain;  how  do  you  communicate  with  someone 


phone,  cellular  phone,  VCR, 
TV  radio,  cassette  player 
and  plenty  of  table  space  hid¬ 
den  inside  the  main  console. 
Seating  arrangements  ac¬ 
commodate  meetings  and 
partitions  offer  occupants 


maximum  privacy. 

But  nothing,  of 
course,  is 
perfect. 
Missing 
from  the 
Technolo¬ 
gy  Busi¬ 
ness  Van 
are  modems, 
computers  (al¬ 
though  a  cigarette-lighter 
jack  could  be  used  to  power 
a  client’s  laptop,  Dunton 
suggests)  and — perhaps  the 
greatest  deficiency — coffee¬ 
brewing  technology.  For  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  call  617 
397-7963.  ■■ 
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Customer  Service 


Warehouse  Logistics 


The  challenge  was 
The  nation’s  leading 
manufacturer  of  wire 
management  systems 
had  to  ensure  a  distri¬ 
bution  system  that 
moved  product  quick¬ 
ly  and  efificiendy  while 
maintaining  a  mini¬ 
mum  investment  in 
inventory.  In  short, 
a  JIT  operation  that 
was  flawless. 


clear. 


SOLUTION 


THE  WIREMOLD  COMPANY 

Nation’s  leading  manufacturer 
of  wire  management  systems 
for  over  80  years. 

CHALLENGE 

To  link  the  customer  directly  to  the 
JIT  operation  to  ensure  fast  shipment 
with  minimum  inventory  investment. 


Daly  &  Wolcott’s  A+ Application  Plus® 
Warehouse  Management, 
Purchasing,  Order  Entry  and  Bill 
of  Materials  software  modules. 


ccLots  of  companies  sell  distribution  software. 
Only  one  channeled  its  manpower  into  implementing 
the  best  solution  for  our  JIT  needs  ” 


The  solution:  Daly  & 
Wolcott.  A  partnership  of  peo¬ 
ple,  technology  and  ideas.  We 
responded  to  the  Wiremold 
challenge  and  succeeded  with  a 
fully  integrated  AS/400  soft¬ 
ware  solution  that  was  up  and 
running  in  no  time.  Comple¬ 
menting  Wiremold’s  existing 
software  investment. 

Since  1977,  Daly  & 
Wolcott  has  been  helping  com¬ 
panies  like  Wiremold  reach 
their  distribution  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  goals.  We  listen, 


understand,  and  respond  with 
fully  functional  and  completely 
integrated  AS/400  software 
solutions  linked  to  a  team  of 
support,  development,  service 
and  training  professionals 
working  together  to  make  it 
all  happen.  That’s  why  as  an 
IBM  Strategic 
Business  Parmer, 
we’ve  earned  one 
of  the  industry’s 
highest  ratings.  Our  A+ 
Application  Plus  software 
is  intelligently  designed  to 


manage  financials,  inventory, 
warehouse  logistics  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Our  service  team 
provides  unparalleled  support, 
while  development  keeps  an 
eye  on  your  future  with  contin¬ 
uous  product  enhancements. 

To  find  out  more  about 
how  we’ve  helped  other  compa¬ 
nies  just  like  yours,  call  Daly  & 
Wolcott  at  1-800-343-2414. 
We’ll  put  the  partnership  to 
work  for  you. 

Daly&Wolcott 

The  partnership  works  for  you. 


MANAGING 
O  F 


THE  TOTAL  DISTRIBUTION  FUNCTION 
TODAY’S  GLOBAL  BUSINESS 


Inventory  Management 


Financial  Reporting 


 J 

Qiert/Server.  £ 

Mormatbn  Sykems 
Music. 


Based  on  IEF 
the  number  one 
integrated 

CASE  tool 
in  the  industry* 


Model-driven 

flexibility: 


The  advent  of  sheet  music  created  a  revo¬ 
lution.  One  that  allowed  different  musicians 
using  different  instruments  for  different 
melodies  to  communicate  together.  One 
that  provided  common  access  to  structured, 
rule-based  information.  One  that  transcended 
barriers  of  time  and  language,  opening 
up  a  whole  new  world  of  creativity  and 
productivity. 

In  other  words,  a  revolution  exactly 
like  the  new  IEF  for  Client/Server  from 
Texas  Instruments. 

Built  on  a  5-year  track  record,  market 
leadership  for  rapid  application  development 
tools  and  a  customer  base  that  includes  50% 
of  the  Fortune  100,  the  IEF  for  Client/Server 
can  integrate  the  desktop,  midrange  and 
mainframe  for  unparalleled  performance. 

The  entire  application,  including  client, 
server  and  all  communication  components, 
are  developed  and  maintained  as  a  whole 
from  within  a  single  IEF  model.  What’s  more, 
components  can  be  reused  in  new  client/ 
server  applications  and  deployed  across 
different  environments. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allows  in  a 
single  specification  the  flexibility  to  generate 


complete  applications  for  a  variety  of 
execution  and  database  platforms.  Which 
means  you  can  go  horizontally,  vertically  or 
cross-enterprise  on  systems  such  as  Microsoft®, 
HP™,  IBM®,  Sun™,  NCR™,  Sequent™,  Tandem®, 
Digital™,  Oracle®  and  Sybase™.  All  without 
missing  a  beat. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allows  IS 
managers  and  end  users  to  work  at  a  higher 
level  of  abstraction  within  the  IEF  infor¬ 
mation  model.  Alleviating  the  need  to  add 
languages,  DBMS  calls,  and  communication 
protocols.  Like  sheet  music,  the  IEF  gives 
end  users  and  IS  professionals  the  ability  to 
communicate  in  universal  language. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  enables  your 
business  to  rapidly  respond  to  change  which, 
in  turn,  increases  your  competitive  position 
in  the  marketplace.  And  that’s  not  all.  TI 
offers  products  and  services  that  effectively 
reengineer  business  processes  and  transition 
legacy  systems  to  client/server  technology. 

All  to  extend  your  company’s  reach. 
And  to  keep  your  information  systems  working 
in  harmony. 

For  more  detailed  information,  call 
1-800-336-5236,  extension  1423  today. 


Crosses 

platforms. 


Crosses 

communication 

barriers. 


Enables 

change. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH 
WITH  INTEGRATION™ 


Texas 

Instruments 


*For  2  years  in  a  row,  IEF  (Information  Engineering  Facility)  has  ranked  first  in  the  Integrated  CASE  Buyers  Scorecard  by Computerworld  magazine.  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach  With  Integration"  are 
trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  HP  is  a  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
Sun  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  NCR  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corp.  Sequent  is  a  trademark  of  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Tandem  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
Digital  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corp.  Sybase  is  a  trademark  of  Sybase,  Inc.  ©1993  TI.  Manuscript:  THE  BETTMANN  ARCHIVE. 
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Birds  Do  It,  Bees  Do  It 

What  can  birds,  bees  and  army  ants  teach  a  robot?  How 
about  how  to  communicate?  While  these  animals  ex¬ 
change  messages  to  accomplish  a  task,  robots  working  in  a 
group  function  with  blinders  on,  oblivious  to  their  fellows. 

In  a  study  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  at 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in  Atlanta,  researchers  plan 
to  use  cooperative  animals  as  models  to  get  lab  robots  to  work 
together  on  simple  tasks.  The  goal  is  to  improve  the  reliability 
and  efficiency  of  robotic  work  in  environments  that  are  not  pre¬ 
dictable  or  mappable,  such  as  a  mining  operation.  Computer 
simulations  have  shown  that  cooperative  robots  can  accomplish 
search-and-retrieval  tasks  20  to  30  percent  faster  than  uncom¬ 
municative  machines. 

In  this  case,  communication  is  defined  as  the  awareness  of 
other  robots’  movements  and  locations.  When  a  wandering 
robot  perceives  that  another  has  found  a  target  object,  it  will 
home  in  on  its  successful  fellow  in  hope  that  there  will  be  other 
targets  in  that  area.  This  speeds  retrieval  and  discourages 
robots  from  wandering  aimlessly  beyond  the  concentration  of 
targets. 

The  researchers  will  equip  their  three  Denning  robots  with 
lights  to  make  them  recognizable  to  one  another  and  allow  them 
to  calculate  position  and  direction.  From  these  tests,  Ron  Arkin, 
project  leader  and  professor  of  computer  science,  hopes  to 
identify  a  formula  for  optimizing  robot  interaction  for  a  given 
task.  Once  they’re  communicating,  let’s  hope  the  robots  resist 
the  temptation  to  build  nests  in  our  rafters  or  march  across  the 
jungle  stripping  away  foliage. 


NATIONAL  I.T.  CENTER 

You’ve  Got 
A  Friend  in 
Maryland 


m 


aryland  may  be  for 
crabs,  but  it’s  also  for 
information  profes¬ 
sionals.  Home  to  nearly 
150,000  IT  jobs,  61  federal 
laboratories  and  a  host  of 
high-profile  R&D  facilities,  it 
is  a  natural  site  for  the  re¬ 
cently  opened  National  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Cen¬ 
ter  (NITC),  a  nonprofit 
organization  designed  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  development  and 
application  of  innovative, 
cost-effective  information 
technologies. 

Through  usability  testing, 


licensing  assistance,  product 
demonstrations  and  other 
services,  the  Center,  located 
in  Rockville,  aims  to  help  or¬ 
ganizations  clear  a  path 
through  the  increasingly  tan¬ 
gled  undergrowth  of  techno¬ 
logical  change.  “We  want  to 
help  our  members  avoid  be¬ 
coming  road  kill  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  highway,”  explained 
Michael  Walter,  the  Center’s 
CEO. 

Say  a  CIO  is  considering  a 
product  that  looks  great  in 
the  showroom  but  might  not 
survive  10  minutes  on  the 
highway  with  an  actual  user. 
The  NITC  can  help  guide 
such  investment  decisions 
by  providing  a  vendor-neu¬ 
tral  laboratory  where  trained 
staff  members  test  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  usability  of  IT  prod¬ 
ucts  and  prototypes.  Testers 
in  the  laboratory’s  “user 


A  CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

Ouellette  &  Associates  Consulting  Inc.  invites  IS  execu¬ 
tives  to  participate  in  the  1993  Developing  the  Human 
Side  of  Technology  Award. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  demonstrated  leadership  in  the 
innovative  integration  of  people,  business  and  technology; 
corporate  acceptance  of  the  project  program  or  system; 
the  impact  of  IS  on  the  corporation;  and  achievement  of 
corporate  business  objectives  through  technology. 

The  winning  submission  will  be  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  that  includes  Ouellette  executives  and  editors  from 
leading  industry  publications.  The  award  recipient  will  be 
announced  November  12. 

To  submit  a  nomination,  send  papers  describing  your  cor¬ 
poration’s  outstanding  achievement(s)  by  October  18  to 
Ouellette  &  Associates  Consulting  Inc.,  Developing  the  Hu¬ 
man  Side  of  Technology  Award,  40  South  River  Road,  Suite 
66,  Bedford,  N.H.  03110,  or  fax  it  to  603  623-4052.  For 
more  information,  call  603  623-7373.  Hi 
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MCI  PROOF  positive: 

IT’S  ALL  THERE 
IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
NOT  COLORED 
BY  CONFUSION 


Things  couldn’t  be  any  clearer 
than  this:  With  Proof  Positive  from 
MCI®  you  get  proof  of  what  your 
business  is  saving  and  proof  you’re 
receiving  MCl’s  best  prices* 

Every  90  days,  we’ll  send  you 
a  statement  that  shows  in  writing 
exactly  what  you’re  saving  with  MCI 
compared  to  the  AT&T  plan  most 
widely  used  by  a  business  your  size. 

if  you  could  have  saved  more  on 
one  of  MCl’s  other  business  calling 
plans,  we’ll  automatically  credit  the 
difference  to  your  account. 

In  addition,  each  month  we 
analyze  your  calling  patterns  and 
suggest  custom-tailored  services  to  fit  your  changing  needs. 

It’s  Proof  Positive  from  MCI.  And  it’s  free.  Every  month,  every 
quarter,  every  year. 

We’re  not  asking  you  to  take  our  word  for  it. 

We’re  giving  it  to  you  in  black  and  white. 


PROOF  POSITIVE 


1-800-955-4433 

♦Terms  and  conditions  apply.  For  all  MCI  Vision®  and  MCI  Preferred®  customers 

spending  between  $5  and  $50,000  a  month  on  long  distance.  ©  MCI  Telecommunications  Corporation,  1993 


Any  Street 

Any  us.  City,  Suit. 


August  31,1 
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Kind 


The  Document  Management  Seminar 

•Texas  Instruments  used  document  management  technology 
to  save  $4.5  million  and  improve  its  position  in  the 
marketplace  by  effectively  responding  to  customers. 

•British  Telecom,  a  global  telecommunications  enterprise, 
cut  costs  by  80%  and  saved  $750,000  on  every  engineering 
documentation  release. 


•Lockheed  improved  overall  productivity  in  some  complex 
areas  up  to  20-fold,  and  registered  time  savings  of  25-50%. 


Now  you  can  attend  a  free  half-day  Executive  Seminar  that 
will  show  you  how  your  organization  can  benefit  from  the 
most  advanced  document  management  solutions,  and  how 
you  can  leverage  your  own  business-critical  information. 

You'll  learn  how  to  streamline  the  document  management 
process  and  merge  it  into  your  mainstream  information 
systems.  You'll  get  demonstrations  of  innovative  and  proven 
software  tools,  and  answers  to  questions  about  SGML, 
SGML-compliant  software  and  ISO  9000  certification. 


And  you  will  receive  a  free  copy  of  The  Document 
Management  Guide,  newly  updated  and  expanded,  with 
answers  to  50  of  the  most  often  asked  questions  about 
document  management. 


Call  1.800.456.5323,  ext.  3 

to  register,  or  for  more  information. 
Or  use  the  reply  card  on  the  right. 


Interleaf 


Free  Seminar 

Reservation  Form 


_  Yes,  please  reserve  my  place,  and  contact  me  with  more 
information  about  your  free  half-day  seminar  on  document 
management -- Information  of  the  Third  Kind. 

Seminars  will  be  held  twice  in  each  city  on  the  same  date, 
9:00  -  11:30  a.m.  and  1:30 -4:00  p.m. 


_ Washington  D.C./Oct.  5 

_ 9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 

_ New  York  City/ Oct.  7 

_ 9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 

_ Boston/Oct.  13 

_ 9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 

_ Dallas /Oct.  19 

_ 9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 

Chicago/Nov.  4 
_ 9:00  a.m.  1:30  p.m. 


_ Seattle/ Oct.  6 

_ 9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 

_ Ft.  Lauderdale/  Oct.  7 

9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 

_ Los  Angeles/Oct.  14 

_ 9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 

_ San  Francisco/ Oct.  21 

_ 9:00  a.m.  1:30  p.m. 

_ Toronto/Nov.  17 

_ 9:00  a.m.  _ 1:30  p.m. 


Organization 
Address 
City 


Or  call  1.800.456.5323,  ext.  3 

Hurry,  enrollment  is  limited. 
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Every  Seminar  Attendee 
Will  Also  Receive 
A  Free  Document 
Management  Guide 


Newly  updated  and 
expanded!  It  includes  the 
50  most  often  asked 
questions  about  document 
management,  and  the 


answers. 


"How  do  I  know  if  I  have 
a  document  management  - 
problem?" 

"I've  already  invested  in  a 
lot  of  hardware  and  — - 

software.  What  do  I  do 
with  that  investment?" 

"What  problems  does  — ■ 
document  management 
solve?" 


Call  1.800.456.5323,  ext.  3 

Hurry,  enrollment  is  limited. 


"How  do  I  start?” 

This  free  Executive  Guide 
will  give  you  an  overview 
of  what  you  need  to  know 
about  document 
management. 


T  mu 

ihe  Document 

Managemew 

Guide 


Interleaf 


You've  gained  control  of  your  transaction-based  information  through 
databases.  And  you've  gained  control  of  your  office  automation-based 
information  through  personal  productivity  tools.  But  there's  a  third  type 
of  information  in  your  organization.  And  it's  the  most  important.  If  left 
unmanaged/  it  could  mean  the  difference  between  your  success  and 
failure. 

We  call  this  --  Information  of  the  Third  Kind"  It's  the  information  that 
supports  those  b u s i n e s s  -  c  r i  t  i  c a  I  processes  necessary  to  achieving 
competitive  advantage  in  the  1990's. 

Interleaf  Document  Management  Software  is  the  enabling  technology 
that  can  help  you  achieve  this  competitive  advantage  by  assembling/ 
controlling  and  disseminating  Information  of  the  Third  Kind  --  in  user- 
friendly  document  form  --  despite  its  growing  complexity.  Interleaf 
provides  open  solutions  across  all  major  platforms  and  in  support  of 
industry  standards.  To  find  out  more/  call  1.800.456.5323/  extension  3. 

Interleaf.  We  turn  information  into  advantage. 


Interleaf 


document  Management  software 


TRENDLINES 


room”  are  monitored  from 
behind  a  one-way  window. 
Their  interactions  with  the 
product  are  videotaped,  and 
they  are  interviewed  after 
the  test  to  provide  subjective 
as  well  as  objective  data. 

The  process  also  pays  off 
for  vendor  companies,  which 
can  learn  whether  their 
products  are  likely  to  be 
marketed  successfully  and 
catch  bugs  before  they  be¬ 
come  costly  to  fix.  The  NITC 
also  expects  to  test  off-the- 
shelf  products  and  provide 
users  with  detailed,  quantita¬ 
tive  reports. 

The  consortium  offers 
other  services  as  well.  A 
brokerage  function  assesses 
user  companies’  needs,  in¬ 
ventories  proprietary  tech¬ 


nologies  that  members  wish 
to  market,  and  uses  both 
sets  of  data  to  create  sales, 
purchase  and  transfer  oppor¬ 
tunities  among  members. 

In  addition,  the  Center 
provides  education  and  train¬ 
ing  programs,  a  market-in¬ 
formation  service  that  re¬ 
trieves  hard-to-get  facts  on 
emerging  technologies,  tech¬ 
nology  demonstrations  in  a 
multivendor  environment 
and  collaborative  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  members  wishing  to 
pool  resources  in  pursuit  of 
new  markets. 

Annual  membership  fees 
start  at  $500  for  commercial 
users  and  $1,500  for  technol¬ 
ogy  companies. 

For  additional  information, 
call  800  938-NITC.  WM 


Some  Assembly 
Required 

Want  to  be  productive 
in  the  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  your  next  meeting?  In¬ 
stead  of  running  to  the  bathroom  or 
making  that  fresh  pot  of  coffee,  how  about  installing  a  LAN? 

In  a  further  step  toward  demystifying  technology,  Coactive 
Computing  Corp.  of  Belmont,  Calif.,  has  created  a  tool  that 
makes  networking  as  easy  as  assembling  a  child’s  bike.  Coac¬ 
tive  Connector  is  a  family  of  do-it-yourself  networking  products 
designed  to  be  purchased,  installed  and  maintained  by  nontech¬ 
nical  computer  users. 

The  product  enables  users  to  share  information  and  peripherals 
among  any  combination  of  up  to  32  PCs,  including  DOS,  Windows 
and  Macintosh  machines.  The  company  says  its  hardware  and 
software  can  be  installed  by  first-time  network  users  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  There  is  no  need  to  open  the  computer;  the 
PC  connector  simply  attaches  to  its  parallel  port. 

The  price  for  DOS  and  Windows  versions  is  $149.  Coactive 
Connector  for  Macintosh,  which  includes  simpler  hardware  and 
no  system  software,  costs  $29.  More  information  is  available  by 
calling  415  802-1080.  tm 


OFF  THE  SHELF 


Winning 

Commitment 

HOWTO  BUILD  AND  KEEP  A 
COMPETITIVE  WORKFORCE 

By  Gary  Dessler 
McGraw-Hill  Inc.  (Newlbik), 
1993 

226  pages,  $22.95 

It’s  a  refrain  we’ve  heard 
time  and  again:  The  fu¬ 
ture  belongs  to  those 
corporations  that  can  best 
manage  change.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  key  ingredient 
for  managing  change  suc¬ 
cessfully — committed  em¬ 
ployees  who  identify  with 
and  adopt  the  goals  of  the 
firm — is  hard  to  come  by. 
The  fact  is,  it’s  tough  to 
feel  committed  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  when  the  sword  of 
Damocles — in  the  form  of 
a  pink  skip — is  hanging 
over  your  head. 

In  Winning  Commit¬ 
ment,  Gary  Dessler  profiles 
10  organizations  bucking 
the  trend  of  uncommitted 
employees  and  reaping  the 
benefits  of  a  dedicated,  mo¬ 
tivated  workforce.  Citing 
examples  such  as  Ben  & 
Jerry’s,  Federal  Express, 
IBM  and  Saturn  Corp., 
Dessler  identifies  eight 
“keys  to  commitment,”  in¬ 
cluding  people-first  values 
and  value-based  hiring. 
Granted,  some  of  Dessler’s 
keys  may  sound  soft,  but 
there  is  a  hard  business 
reason  behind  each. 

While  the  term  double- 
talk  normally  refers  to  du¬ 
plicitous  or  ambiguous 
speech,  Dessler  defines  it 
as  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  between  employees 
and  management.  All  too 
often,  he  writes,  employ¬ 
ees  have  no  way  to  make 


themselves  heard.  But  at 
high-commitment  firms, 
“managers  know  that  com¬ 
munication  is  built  on 
trust,  and  that  trust  re¬ 
quires  a  flood  of  two-way 
communication.”  IBM’s 
Speak  Up  program,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  enables  employees 
to  ask  questions  or  make 
comments  and  receive  a 
reply  while  withholding 
their  identities  from  all  but 
the  program  administrator. 

“We’ve  seen  that  the 
time  to  start  building  com¬ 
mitment  is  before — not  af¬ 
ter — employees  are 
hired,”  Dessler  writes.  He 
argues  that  value-based 
hiring,  although  time-con¬ 
suming,  ultimately  pro¬ 
duces  a  more-congenial, 
dedicated  staff  by  evaluat¬ 
ing  applicants’  personal 
qualities  and  values  as  well 
as  their  job-related  skills. 

At  Saturn,  for  example, 
applicants  are  prescreened 
and  subjected  to  a  three- 
and-a-half-hour  written 
test.  Candidates  who  make 
the  cut  participate  in  a 
two-and-a-half-hour  group 
exercise  and  then  meet 
Saturn  “work  teams,”  who 
conduct  standardized  in¬ 
terviews  and  make  the  fi¬ 
nal  hiring  decisions. 

Winning  Commitment 
offers  a  useful  blueprint  for 
creating  a  workforce  that 
treats  the  company  as  its 
own.  ■■ 
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llPEN.  LEGACY.  PROPRIETARY.  Now  everyone  wants  to  access  the 
enterprise  network.  And  with  the  ALLINK®  Operations  Coordinator, 
they  can  -  while  you  manage  all  your  network  resources  from  a  single 
point  of  control.  What’s  more,  it  ensures  you  eliminate  expensive 
redundancies  so  your  network  operations  stay  competitive  as  the 
enterprise  grows. 

Our  support  of  standards-based  open  platforms,  including  Sun 
Microsystems’  SunNet™  Manager  and  Hewlett-Packard’s 
OpenView™,  enables  a  level  of  SNMP  control  never  before  possible. 
Our  intelligent  interfaces  to  over  50  different  element  managers,  such 


as  IBM’s  NetView™,  provides  you  with  true  integrated  management 
over  the  global  enterprise  network.  You  simply  control  events  as  the 
ALLINK  Operations  Coordinator  anticipates  and  responds  to  them  - 
without  concern  for  platforms,  vendors  or  protocols. 

If  this  is  your  vision  -  integrated  control  over  enterprise  network 
platforms  to  stay  competitive  -  there's  only  one  system  that  can 
deliver  it  to  you.  The  ALLINK  Operations  Coordinator  from  NYNEX 
ALLINK  Company.  Call  us  today  at  1-800-848-8384  for  complete 
product  information  and  user  reference  data. 

SunNel™  is  a  Irademai,  of  Sun  MtassSans.  hr.  OpenVloi™  is  a  trademaii  tfHnttfttfcml  (imparn.  VlVrvi™  is  a  Iradenat  tf  IBM  Cmaaku 
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INSIGHTS 


IT  Advance  Teams 


Advanced-technology 
groups  provide  insight 
into  the  use  of  new 
technologies  for  their 
organizations’  future 
success.  To  be  effective, 
they  must  orient 
themselves  toward  IT’s 
practical  application 
within  a  business 
framework. 

BY  THORNTON  MAY 


The  year  1993  is  establishing 
itself  as  the  year  that  orga¬ 
nizations  must  get  off  the 
fence  and  put  unambiguous 
stakes  in  the  ground  regard¬ 
ing  the  technologies  they  will  use  to 
compete  in  the  future.  The  budgets 
are  there.  The  strategic  intent  is 
there.  The  question  in  many  board- 
rooms  today  is,  are  organizations 
technologically  smart  enough  to 
make  the  right  choices? 

Shrink-wrapped  knowledge — the 
stuff  obtained  from  the  many  infor¬ 
mation-age  comic  books  (PC  maga¬ 
zines) — is  insufficient  to  make  the 
million-dollar  technology  bets  now 
on  the  table  for  most  companies.  Or¬ 
ganizations  must  know  where  their 
“technological  smarts”  reside.  Ad¬ 
vanced-technology  groups  (ATGs) 
can  play  a  central  role  in  creating 
and  distributing  the  knowledge  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  money  in  a  technolo¬ 
gy-rich  but  certainty-poor  world. 

ATGs  are  charged  with  promoting 
the  acceptance  and  use  of  new  infor¬ 
mation  technologies  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  providing  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  In  a  recent  study  conducted  by 


Tenex  Consulting  of  more  than  100 
large  organizations,  ATG  spending 
ranged  from  .46  percent  to  2  percent 
of  total  IT  spending.  Staffing  ranged 
from  .25  percent  to  1.5  percent  of  to¬ 
tal  IT  head  count. 

ATGs  provide  a  variety  of  services 
to  business-unit  customers,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  technology  purchases 
are  made.  Their  most  critical  task  is  to 
share  and  distribute  business-relevant 
technical  knowledge,  convert  that 
knowledge  into  value-creating  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities,  and  position  the 
ATG  within  the  organization. 

A  number  of  trends  were  identified 
in  the  study.  The  word  “advanced”  is 
being  dropped  from  group  titles  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  more-practical  label  “ap¬ 
plied.”  Corporate  ATG  budgets  are 
getting  smaller,  with  business  units 
becoming  the  arbiters  of  value  and 
the  primary  source  of  funding.  “Slush 
funds”  wielded  solely  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  ATG  are  drying  up.  Fee- 
for-service,  project-driven  funding  ar¬ 
rangements  are  replacing  historically 
dominant  overhead  allocation  pro¬ 
grams.  And  ATGs  are  employing  few¬ 
er  people. 

These  groups  assume  a  variety  of 
forms.  But  how  the  ATG  is  struc¬ 
tured  is  not  as  important  as  how  it 
creates  and  distributes  business-rel¬ 
evant  technical  knowledge. 

The  centralized  ATG  model  is  a 
throwback  to  medieval  times  (the 
pre-information  age),  when  the  rul¬ 
ing  princes  wanted  to  keep  a  close 
eye  on  the  activities  of  their  wizards. 
Bureaucracies  depended  upon  the 
rationalization  and  centralization  of 
knowledge  as  the  basis  of  control, 
and  there  was  a  distinct  separation 
between  those  that  did  and  those 
that  thought.  This  has  given  way  to  a 
world  where  everybody  thinks.  The 
knowledge  necessary  to  make  mon¬ 
ey  with  technology  is  no  longer  the 
sole  purview  of  centralized  experts 
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ARDIS  is  two-way,  wireless  data  communication.  The  freedom  to  communicate 
nationwide,  from  anywhere  at  anytime.  The  ability  to  communicate  with  computers 
and  people,  instantly.  The  power  to  communicate  efficiently,  to  be  more  productive. 
The  wireless  data  network  from  ARDIS.  The  only  thing  missing  is  the  wire. 


[ 


ARDIS.  WHAT’S  MISSING  IS  THE  WIRE. 


ARDIS 

Real-time  information  solutions  for 
real-life  business  problems.  1 


1-800-662-5328  Ext 


4  0  0 


Many  ATGs  have  become  playgrounds  for  sedentary, 
maladjusted  scientist  wannabes.  Like  silicon-addicted 
squirrels,  they  hoard  their  technology  nuts.  But  the  nuts  must 
be  shared.  The  focus  of  the  group  must  not  be  technology 
alone  but  technology  in  a  broader  business  context. 


but  rather  exists  in  pockets  through¬ 
out  the  organization. 

The  Tenex  study  shows  that  suc¬ 
cessful  ATGs  (those  with  growing 
budgets  and  a  rich  portfolio  of  devel¬ 
opment  activities)  are  not  parsimo¬ 
nious  in  their  distribution  of  intellec¬ 
tual  assets.  They  are  perceived  not 
as  sources  of  permission  but  rather 
as  idea  merchants  and  stimulants 
heavily  involved  in  an  external  net¬ 
work  of  what  is  new. 

Successful  groups  are  less  like 
dictators,  more  like  talk-show  hosts. 
Soviet-style,  five-year  technology 
blueprints  have  given  way  to  tech¬ 
nology  “sketches”  regarding  what 
works  and  what  doesn’t.  In  a  world 
of  continuous  change,  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  planning  has  changed 
radically.  Still,  centralized  structures 
persist  in  large  organizations. 

A  fundamental  challenge  facing 
ATGs  is  to  resolve  the  disconnect 
between  the  technologies  they  play 
with  and  the  process  of  making  mon¬ 
ey.  While  most  technology  groups 


have  swung  for  the  fences  regarding 
the  technology  sets  in  which  they 
want  to  develop  expertise,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  bunted  regarding  how 
those  sets  might  actually  make  the 
organization  money. 

The  less-than-dramatic  revenue 
pull  associated  with  technology- 
group  activities  has  prompted  senior 
management  groups  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions,  “Do  we  have  too  many  tech¬ 
nologies?  Do  we  have  too  many  tech¬ 
nologists?”  Technology  Groups  that 
don’t  want  to  be  relegated  to  the  ash 
heap  of  history  must  abandon  their 
mental  shutters  regarding  how  mon¬ 
ey  happens. 


A  sluggish  global  economy  in  the 
early  ’90s  gave  birth  to  a  siege  men¬ 
tality  in  many  boardrooms,  where 
senior  management  appeared  more 
intent  on  looking  for  cover  than  pur¬ 
suing  shareholder  value.  Many  ATG 
budgets  were  significantly  reduced, 
in  some  cases  not  inappropriately. 

For  many  ATGs,  a  fundamental 
repositioning  is  necessary.  What 
group  management  must  do  is  not  so 
much  reinvent  the  mission  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  advanced-technology 
function  as  to  relegitimize  its  goals 
of  assembling  and  successfully  ap¬ 
plying  practical  knowledge.  Here’s 
what  an  ATG  should  do: 


■  Build  something  that  makes  the 
company  money.  Provide  a  handful 
of  visible  emerging  technologies  that 
put  money  in  corporate  coffers.  ROI 
doesn’t  only  mean  return  on  invest¬ 
ment;  it  also  means  return  of  innova¬ 
tion.  There  is  more  money  to  be 
made  creating  value  and  growth  than 
in  destroying  costs.  In  the  imaging 
world,  insightful  ATGs  discovered 
that  the  cost-reduction  mind-set  was 
too  limiting.  True  power  lay  in  creat¬ 
ing  images  that  people  would  pay  for, 
not  in  destroying  paper  records. 

■  Proactively  manage  perceptions. 
Undertake  an  attention-engineering 
program  (subtle  advertising  designed 
to  give  the  skeptics  a  reason  to  watch). 
Serve  as  a  “persuader-in-chief.” 

■  Get  outside  the  box.  Many  ATGs 
have  become  playgrounds  for  seden¬ 
tary,  maladjusted  scientist  wannabes. 
Like  silicon-addicted  squirrels,  they 
hoard  their  technology  nuts.  But 
those  nuts  have  to  be  shared.  The  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  group  must  not  be  technol¬ 
ogy  alone  but  technology  set  in  a 


broader  business  context.  Successful 
technology  groups  spend  85  percent 
of  their  time  away  from  their  desks — 
35  percent  outside  the  organization 
checking  out  new  technologies,  50 
percent  working  with  business  units 
applying  them. 

An  important  clarification  is  nec¬ 
essary.  In  our  study,  we  en¬ 
countered  one  subspecies  of 
advanced  technologist  who  spends 
virtually  all  of  his  or  her  time  out¬ 
side  the  organization  flitting  from 
one  trade  show  to  another.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  the  technologist  never 
spends  any  time  figuring  out  how  to 
make  money  with  all  this  new  stuff. 
Dilettantes  impressed  with  their  ag¬ 
gregation  of  frequent-flier  miles  are 
an  endangered  subspecies.  Trade- 
show  operators  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  “pack  the  tent.” 
■  Do  not  operate  without  metrics. 
Establish  the  terms  under  which  the 
ATG  will  be  judged.  Create  the  rules 
and  let  somebody  else  keep  score. 


Build  scenarios  that  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  long-range  budget 
planning  and  determining  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kind  of  troops  and  weapons 
the  group  should  maintain. 

The  ATG  of  tomorrow  will  feature 
technologically  knowledgeable  se¬ 
nior  professionals  who  can  certify 
for  senior  managers  (defined  as  indi¬ 
viduals  who  sign  big  checks)  that  the 
technology  they  buy  will  not  only 
work,  but  will  work  at  scale  and  gen¬ 
erate  a  profit. 

Organizations  need  to  re-articu¬ 
late  the  business  value  added  by  AT¬ 
Gs.  Management,  when  confronted 
with  a  business  unit  that  neither 
knows  nor  communicates  value, 
rightly  concludes  that  the  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  its  activities  are  too 
high.  ATG  managers  must  quantify 
and  communicate  the  value  they  de¬ 
liver.  (ml 


Thornton  May  is  director  of  research 
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Paper  to  electronics. 

In  forms,  Moore  Advanced  Services 
provides  The  Management  Solution. 


Cost  reduction.  Shorter  cycle  times.  Improved 
customer  service.  None  of  these  will  be  fully  realized 
without  electronic  forms  management  -  the  Forms 
Automation  Solution  from  Moore. 

Our  system  manages  forms  libraries,  automates 
forms  distribution,  assures  version  and  access  control, 
facilitates  user  access,  supports  print-on-demand, 
provides  usage  reporting,  and  more. 

Compatibility  with  leading  forms  software  is  guaranteed. 
And  we  tailor  the  solution  to  your  computing 
environment.  We  also  offer  conversion  services, 
systems  integration  and  training. 


The  Forms  Automation  Solution  makes  possible  an 
integrated  approach  to  “forms-on-demand,”  meeting 
the  needs  of  ail  users  while  invisibly  maintaining 
management  control  throughout  the  enterprise. 

So  if  you’re  moving  from  paper  to  electronic  forms, 
call  Moore  Advanced  Services  at  708-615-7626. 
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Refocusing  the  process.  The  people.  The  technology. 
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Object  Lessons 


They’ve  been  there. 
They’ve  done  it.  Now 
14  object-technology 
trailblazers  are  ready  to 
share  the  lessons  of 
their  experience 

BY  NANCY  DEYO  AND  JOE  GILLACH 


Taligent,  founded  by  Apple 
and  IBM  to  bring  to  market 
a  next-generation  operating 
environment,  set  out  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  experiences  of  ear¬ 
ly  adopters  of  object  technology  to 
provide  a  map  for  other  companies 
just  embarking  on  the  object  journey. 
Taligent  examined  14  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  collec¬ 
tively  representing  some  of  the  most 
extensive  object-development  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  world.  These  companies 
have  built  more  than  60  mission-criti¬ 
cal  applications  using  standard  object- 
oriented  languages  and  frameworks, 
and  made  significant  commitments  to 
further  object-oriented  development. 

Companies  unanimously  stated 
that  organizational  discipline  and 
careful  management  of  object  tech¬ 
nology’s  impact  are  key  to  success. 
“It  wasn’t  the  tools,  the  language  or 
the  methodology  that  accounted  for 


ment  practices  and  careful  analysis 
and  design  discipline,  object  technolo¬ 
gy  just  won’t  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
effects  of  habit,  familiarity  and  tradi¬ 
tion  too  often  diminish  productivity. 
Several  of  the  companies  studied  wel¬ 
comed  object  technology  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sweeping  change.  One  CIO 
described  it  as  “a  Trojan  horse  that 
lets  you  make  organizational  and  cul¬ 
tural  changes  and  impose  discipline 
under  the  guise  of  adopting  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  approach.” 

The  companies  identified  eight  or¬ 
ganizational  and  management  prac¬ 
tices  critical  to  success: 

Educate  management.  Many  com¬ 
panies  struggled  to  find  the  best  way 
to  solidify  management  support  be¬ 
fore  launching  object-oriented  pro¬ 
jects.  One  manager  commented,  “My 
executives  are  used  to  grasping  new 
technology  well  enough  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  after  a  half-day  seminar,  but  you 
can’t  comprehend  object  technology 
that  quickly.” 

Courses  for  senior  managers  are  an 
excellent  way  to  gain  support.  At  one 
company,  a  consultant  taught  a  five- 
day  course  in  object  concepts  to  pre¬ 
pare  executives  for  making  informed 
investment  decisions.  Most  important 
is  focusing  on  business  benefits  rather 
than  technical  details.  “Want  to  see  a 
roomful  of  glassy-eyed  executives? 
Start  lecturing  them  on  polymor¬ 
phism,  subclassing  and  inheritance,” 
warned  one  evangelist. 

Find  influential  sponsors.  High- 
level  sponsors  are  key  to  securing  the 
resources  and  management  patience 
to  see  an  object  project  through.  Don’t 
confine  your  search  to  IS;  in  several 
cases,  the  champions  of  object  projects 
were  visionary  business  executives. 

Set  appropriate  expectations.  Set¬ 
ting  realistic  expectations  for  users 
and  executives  is  critical,  particularly 
for  the  first  project.  Sell  the  short¬ 
term  benefits  of  flexible  systems  and 


our  success,”  explained  one  IS  exec¬ 
utive.  Rather,  it  was  “the  way  we  in¬ 
troduced  it  to  our  development  team, 
our  revamped  team  structures  and 
new  incentives... that  soft  stuff.” 

Without  efficient  software-develop¬ 
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rapid  application  development,  and 
emphasize  that  significant  code  reuse 
and  reduced  maintenance  will  come  in 
the  longer  term. 

Choose  applications  carefully. 

First,  look  for  complex,  highly  interac¬ 
tive  applications.  As  one  manager  ob¬ 
served,  “If  the  application  is  too  sim¬ 
ple,  you  aren’t  taking  advantage  of  the 
technology’s  ability  to  handle  com¬ 
plexity.”  In  other  words,  leverage  ob¬ 
jects  for  solutions  too  complex  for 
procedural  development. 

Second,  identify  application  “fami¬ 
lies”  or  groups  sharing  common  func¬ 
tionality  in  order  to  achieve  reuse. 
Participants  not  only  identified  close¬ 
ly  related  applications,  but  from  the 
beginning  developed  sets  of  common 
objects  for  use  across  multiple,  relat¬ 
ed  applications — exponentially  in¬ 
creasing  developer  productivity. 

Find  motivated  developers.  Allow 
skilled  and  motivated  developers  to 
select  themselves  by  posting  oppor¬ 
tunities  when  assembling  object 
teams.  Curiosity  and  the  motivation 
to  learn  are  better  predictors  than 
programming  background  of  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  master  object  technology.  As 
one  executive  put  it,  object  develop¬ 
ers  “are  like  pigs;  you  don’t  have  to 
convince  them  to  have  breakfast. 
They’ll  run  over  you  on  the  way  to 
the  trough.”  Their  antitheses  are  like 
“chickens,  [who]  peck  around  and 
never  commit  to  anything.” 

Invest  in  training.  Training  for  ob¬ 
ject  technology  is  likely  to  require  twice 
the  investment  of  resources  for  con¬ 
ventional  programming.  Total  immer¬ 
sion  was  often  helpful. 

Most  organizations  identified  three 
learning  curves,  requiring  different 
levels  of  training: 

■  Fully  grasping  the  object  paradigm — 
including  concepts,  analysis  and  de¬ 
sign — is  the  most  difficult  task  to  learn 
and  should  come  first. 

■  Object-development  environments, 
including  libraries  and  frameworks,  are 
usually  a  moderate  challenge.  They 
should  be  introduced  after  developers 
are  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  paradigm. 

■  Object-oriented  languages  are  less 
problematic,  especially  for  experienced 
developers. 

In  sum,  object  training  consists  of 
more  than  simply  teaching  a  language, 
and  it  should  begin  with  a  thorough 


“If  the  application  is  too 
simple,  you  aren’t  taking 
advantage  of  the 
technology’s  ability  to  handle 
complexity.” 


grounding  in  object  concepts.  The 
typical  learning  curve  is  three  to  six 
months;  true  object  proficiency  typi¬ 
cally  requires  about  a  year,  or  one  full 
project.  White  papers,  mentoring  pro¬ 
grams  and  technology  forums  can  re¬ 
inforce  training  and  elevate  internal 
awareness  of  object  benefits. 

Every  company  in  the  study  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  outside 
trainers  and  consultants,  especially  at 
first.  But  they  stress  that  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  begin  knowledge  transfer  from 
day  one,  to  avoid  being  “held  hostage” 
by  such  experts. 

Define  new  roles.  Object-oriented 
projects  require  new  organizational 
roles,  skills  and  management  styles. 
Critical  roles  include: 

■  Evangelists,  to  act  as  mentors,  cham¬ 
pions  and  educators; 

■  Object  analysts  and  designers,  to 
bring  modeling  discipline  and  method¬ 
ology  to  projects; 

■  Object  librarians,  to  manage  class 
libraries  and  promote  reuse  of  com¬ 
mon  objects  across  projects; 

■  Object  “consciences,”  to  ensure  a 
rigorously  applied  object-oriented  ap¬ 
proach; 

■  Object  assemblers,  to  assemble 
prebuilt  objects  from  corporate  and 
third-party  class  libraries  into  applica¬ 
tions;  and 

■  Domain  specialists,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  critical  business  processes. 

Finally,  as  object  applications  more 
closely  model  real-world  business 
structures,  and  iterative  development 
is  practiced  more  widely,  the  end  user 
becomes  a  more-critical  member  of 
the  development  team. 

Develop  structures  and  incentives 
to  promote  reuse.  Reuse  is  not  an 
automatic  byproduct  of  object  devel¬ 
opment.  In  hindsight,  companies 
learned  that  reuse  is  driven  by  good 
management  and  organizational  prac¬ 
tices  as  much  as  by  technology. 

■  Reuse  requires  easy  programmer 


access  to  object  resources.  Establish 
object  warehouses  and  libraries — 
electronic  and  hard  copy — for  design 
and  analysis  documents  as  well  as 
reusable  objects.  And  do  it  early. 

■  Warehouses  and  libraries  need  ob¬ 
ject  librarians  to  maintain  common 
objects  and  promote  reuse.  The  li¬ 
brarian  evaluates  objects,  assesses 
whether  they  are  well-tested,  docu¬ 
mented  and  reusable,  and  assigns 
each  a  name  that  communicates  its 
purpose.  The  librarian  also  acts  as  a 
consultant  to  those  beginning  pro¬ 
jects  on  which  objects  are  available 
for  reuse. 

■  Productivity  metrics  and  incentives 
should  reflect  the  object-development 
process.  For  example,  measure  per¬ 
formance  on  objects  reused  and  rapid- 
application  assembly,  rather  than  on 
lines  of  code  produced.  “Motivate 
them  to  build  solutions,  not  code  that 
has  to  be  maintained,”  said  one  CIO. 

■  Remember  that  object  project  cy¬ 
cles  differ  from  procedural  cycles, 
typically  requiring  longer  analysis 
and  design  phases  and  shorter  coding 
phases.  Holding  development  teams 
to  old-style  schedules  will  short-cir¬ 
cuit  the  up-front  analysis  and  design 
essential  to  reuse. 

Did  these  companies  benefit  from 
blazing  the  trail?  Absolutely.  Virtually 
every  organization  said  the  primary 
short-term  benefits  were  more-flexi¬ 
ble,  adaptable  systems  and  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  more  responsive  to 
changing  business  requirements.  In 
the  longer  term,  an  increasing  rate  of 
reuse  and  lower  maintenance  costs 
appeared  typically  after  the  second  or 
third  project. 

The  critical  end-user  benefit  of  ob¬ 
ject  is  that  applications  better  reflect 
business  needs  and  are  more-easily 
customized.  Users  also  report  better 
communication  with  developers  dur¬ 
ing  iterative  development. 

Is  it  worth  the  trouble  and  invest¬ 
ment?  Stated  one  CIO,  “Object  tech¬ 
nology  offers  an  ideal  product  and 
service-creation  environment  that 
can,  for  the  first  time,  keep  pace  with 
an  ever-changing  business.”  Ena 


Nancy  Deyo  and  Joe  Gillach  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  market  development  and 
corporate-developer  relationships  at 
Taligent  Inc. 
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Introducing  WordPerfect’  Office  4 


Large  or  small,  local  or  global,  companies  operate  on 
meetings.  Memos.  Deadlines.  And  paperwork,  paper¬ 
work,  paperwork. 

If  you’ve  ever  had  to  make  ten  calls  to  get 
four  people  in  the  same  room,  or  wait  three  « r  „ 

days  for  a  purchase  order  from  the  eighth  floor, 
you  know  how  well  the  system  usually  works. 

But  now  there’s  a  new  system  —  a 
single,  cross-platform  workgroup  application  1 

that  can  handle  all  your  internal  business  operations 
and  communications  electronically.  It’s  WordPerfect® 
Office™  4.0,  the  first  “operating  system”  for  companies. 


a  best-of-breed  e-mail  engine.  There’s  nothing  else 
like  it  available  today,  and  perhaps  surprisingly,  it’s 
available  for  the  cost  of  e-mail  alone. 

You  make  the  rules. 

WordPerfect  Office  lets  you  control  how  information 
reaches  you,  where  it’s  filed,  where  it’s  routed 
after  it  leaves  your  desk.  You  can  accept, 
reject,  or  even  delegate  meeting  requests.  You 
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Forms 


E-mail  isn’t  enough  anymore. 

Organizations  still  driven  by  the  telephone  and  the 
mail  cart  may  see  e-mail  as  the  next  step. 

But  WordPerfect  Office  advances  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  e-mail  by  “mail  enabling”  not  just  mes¬ 
sages,  but  all  the  basic,  relentless  stuff  of  business 
like  meetings,  appointments,  tasks  and  paperwork.  In 
effect,  it  automates  the  flow  of  work  and  information 
through  (and  throughout)  your  company. 

WordPerfect  Office  is  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  calendaring,  scheduling  and  task 
management  program  to  be  integrated  with 


or  your  proxy  can  check  for  conflicts  on  any 
number  of  personal  calendars  across  any  num¬ 
ber  of  networks  —  even  across  dissimiliar  computer 
operating  systems  —  with  a  single  keystroke. 

Incoming  mail  can  be  automatically  sorted 
and  forwarded  to  others  when  you’re  out  of  town,  or 
you  can  handle  it  yourself  from  your  laptop.  And 
with  the  industry’s  only  electronic  Out  Box,  you  can 
check  the  status  of  any  message  or  project  at 
a  glance  (as  well  as  retract  and  rethink 
any  unopened 
messages). 


Even  forms  can  be  routed  electronically. 

WordPerfect  InForms’”  an  electronic  forms  package 
included  with  WordPerfect  Office’,  can  take  most  of 
the  work  —  and  all  of  the  paper  —  out  of  routine 
office  paperwork.  Now,  you  can  sign  off  on 
timesheets,  invoices  and  other  forms  elec¬ 
tronically  and  instantly  distribute  them  any¬ 
where  in  your  organization  (including  virtually  any 
desktop  or  SQL  database). 


make  configuring,  monitoring  and  maintaining  your 
system  easier.  And  perhaps  most  importantly,  support 
for  full  directory  services  to  greatly  simplify  the 
sharing  of  names  between  systems. 
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A  new  standard  in  electronic  messaging. 

By  integrating  e-mail,  calendaring,  scheduling,  task 


T he  first  new  idea  in  business  communications  since  e-mail 
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Simplified  administration  across  platforms. 

WordPerfect  Office  was  developed  for  LANs  of  as 
few  as  five  users  and  WANs  of  as  many  as  100,000. 
And  as  you’d  expect  from  WordPerfect,  it’s  a  highly- 
capable  cross-platform  package,  supporting  commu¬ 
nications  on  Windows,  DOS,  Macintosh,  UNIX, 
OS/2  and  VAX/VMS. 

WordPerfect  Office  offers  a  long  list  of  gateways. 
Diagnostic  and  management  services  to 


management  and  workflow  management  into  a  sin¬ 
gle,  powerful  workgroup  application,  WordPerfect 
Office  can  greatly  increase  productivity  with  little 
additional  training. 

See  what  the  first  corporate  operating 
system  can  do.  To  arrange  for  a  demonstration  or 
free  evaluation  of  WordPerfect  Office  4.0,  call  us  at 
(800)  526-2642. 

WORDPERFECT  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  AND  WORDPERFECT  OFFICE  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  WORDPERFECT  CORPORATION  WITH¬ 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES.  ALL  OTHER  BRAND  AND  PRODUCT  NAMES  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COMPANIES .  ©WORDPERFECT  CORPORATION  1993.  *  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY. 
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They’re  fast,  they’re  flexible  and  they’re 
the  future.  Virtual  companies  are 
breaking  down  organizational  barriers 
and  building  up  customer 
expectations — and  none  of  it  would  be 
possible  without  IT. 

BY  DAVID  H.  FREEDMAN 


No  wonder  much  of  the  business 

community  is  confused  by  the  idea 
of  the  “virtual  company”;  the  phrase 
has  been  bandied  about  by  so  many 
people  in  so  many  different  contexts 
that  is  has  become  something  of  a 
virtual  concept.  Is  a  virtual  company 
one  that  quickly  produces  new,  high¬ 
ly  customized  products?  Is  it  one 
that  reshapes  itself  and  redirects  its 
resources  in  response  to  sudden 
changes  in  its  markets?  Is  it  com¬ 
posed  of  alliances  of  different  compa¬ 
nies  and  business  units?  Should  any¬ 
one  care? 

Actually,  they  probably  should.  To 
effectively  deal  with  today’s  chang¬ 
ing  marketplace,  companies  have  to 
evolve  from  the  form  in  which 
they’ve  been  stuck  for  a  century. 
There  is  no  consensus  as  to  what 
will  be  the  result  of  this  evolutionary 
process,  but  “virtual  company”  is  as 
good  a  name  as  any  to  describe  the 
new  corporate  entity.  And  many  ob¬ 
servers  agree  that  the  attributes  as¬ 
signed  to  so-called  virtual  companies 
will  be  among  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  future  successful 
corporations.  So  why  argue  whether 
a  virtual  company  is  flexible,  real¬ 
time  or  multiorganizational?  It  will 
probably  have  to  be  all  of  these 
things. 

Take  this  simple  test:  Describe 
exactly  how  your  company  is  orga¬ 
nized,  the  details  of  its  work  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  precise  nature  of  its 
products  and  services.  Then,  see  if 
your  description  holds  true  three 
months  from  now.  If  it  does,  you’re 
not  working  for  a  virtual  company. 

And  that  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
problem. 

Fortunately,  if  you’re  an  informa¬ 
tion  executive,  you’re  probably  in  a 
good  position  to  help  solve  that 
problem.  That’s  because  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  virtual  company  will  not  be 
possible  without  IT.  For  all  the  talk 
over  the  past  decade  about  the  im¬ 
pact  that  IT  is  supposed  to  have  on 
the  business  world,  this  may  be  the 
first  time  organizations  actually  de¬ 
fine  themselves  around  their  IT  ca¬ 
pabilities.  It  could  be  the  CIO’s  best 
opportunity — or  worst  nightmare. 
You  thought  seamlessly  integrating 
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your  company’s  systems  was  tough? 
Get  ready  for  a  world  in  which  you 
may  have  to  smoothly  blend  your 
manufacturing,  engineering,  finan¬ 
cial,  order-entry,  customer-informa¬ 
tion  and  other  systems  into  those  of 
a  dozen  different  companies  one 
week,  and  a  dozen  new  ones  the 
next. 

The  move  to  virtual  companies  is 
essentially  customer-driven.  The 
mass-market  world  is  dying;  today’s 
markets  are  fractured  by  factors  in¬ 
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eluding  age,  income,  lifestyle  and 
ethnicity.  (See  “How  to  Be  a  Great 
Client  Server,”  C/O,  August  1993.) 
Each  set  of  customers  demands 
high-quality,  perfectly  customized 
goods  and  services.  At  the  same 
time,  because  their  demands  change 
more  rapidly  than  previous  cus¬ 
tomer  sets,  they  offer  companies  a 
relatively  tiny  window  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  which  to  meet  those  demands. 

Meanwhile,  the  tradition  dies  hard 
of  praising  corporations  for  being 


paragons  of  stability,  churning  out 
millions  or  even  billions  of  identical 
items  for  years  at  a  time.  “There’s  a 
great  deal  of  organizational  viscosity 
out  there,  and  it’s  going  to  be  hard  to 
overcome  it,”  said  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Savage,  mentor  and  manager  of  the 
Organizational  Effectiveness  Prac¬ 
tice  at  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
consulting-services  group  in  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

The  way  to  make  companies  more 
fluid  is  to  break  down  hierarchies 
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and  open  up  horizontal  channels  of 
cooperation  among  managers,  de¬ 
partments,  divisions — and  especially 
customers,  suppliers  and  competi¬ 
tors,  said  Savage.  Ironically,  he  not¬ 


ed,  these  changes  would  represent  a 
sort  of  throwback:  Up  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  large  utilities  and  the  steel 
and  automobile  industries  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  businesses  rou¬ 
tinely  fell  into  loose  alliances  to  man¬ 
ufacture  complex  products.  Going 
back,  however,  won’t  be  easy.  “We’ve 
lost  the  mind-set  for  cooperation,” 
said  Savage.  “Our  culture  teaches  us 
to  seek  out  each  other’s  weaknesses 
when  what  we  need  to  do  is  leverage 
each  other’s  strengths.” 

Dan  Appleton,  president  of  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  Co.  Inc.,  a  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Manhattan  Beach, 
Calif.,  also  believes  that  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  aren’t  geared  for  working  to¬ 
gether — especially  in  comparison 


with  Japanese  companies.  Over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  decades,  he  noted,  Japanese 
firms  such  as  Toyota  Motor  Sales 
USA  Inc.  have  become  masters  at 
organizing  confederations  of  suppli¬ 


ers  that  are  intimately  bound  by  a 
common  goal:  producing  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  product  that  satisfies  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs.  And  when  American 
businesses  do  ally  themselves — as 
has  occurred  in  the  aerospace  indus¬ 
try,  where  companies  are  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  on  subcontractors — they 
tend  to  rely  on  financial  penalties 
and  lawsuits  to  iron  out  wrinkles. 
The  situation  can  be  almost  as  bad 
within  companies.  “Sometimes  divi¬ 
sions  cooperate,”  said  Appleton, 
“but  a  lot  of  the  time  they  don’t.” 

Implementing  a  means  for  close 
information-sharing  within  and  be¬ 
tween  organizations  will  be  critical 
to  overcoming  these  barriers,  as¬ 
serted  Appleton.  “If  you  look  at  all 


the  transactions  that  take  place  be¬ 
tween  companies  or  divisions,  99.9 
percent  of  them  are  informational.  It 
will  be  up  to  IT  to  create  the  trans¬ 
action  infrastructure  that  partner¬ 
ships  will  be  built  around.”  And  that 
means  a  lot  more  than  EDI,  he 
added. 

Product  design  and  engineering 
is  one  area  where  companies 
are  starting  to  go  virtual.  Ross 
Operating  Valve  Co.,  for  example, 
typifies  a  new  breed  of  manufacturer 
that  specializes  in  rapid  product-pro¬ 
totyping.  The  Troy,  Mich. -based 
company,  which  produces  prototypes 
and  valves,  connects  its  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  workstations  to 
those  of  its  automotive-industry  cus¬ 
tomers,  allowing  online,  interactive 
design.  “A  lot  of  companies  ex¬ 
change  CAD  data,”  said  Robert  W. 
Hall,  an  Indiana  University  professor 
on  leave  to  the  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  Excellence  in  Wheeling, 
Ill.  “But  when  you’re  hanging  on  the 
same  network  as  your  customers, 
you  have  the  kind  of  fast  exchange 
that  gives  you  a  real  advantage.” 
This  type  of  online  concurrent  engi¬ 
neering,  he  added,  could  help  break 
down  barriers  between  a  company 
and  its  suppliers,  customers  and 
even  competitors,  and  go  beyond 
prototyping  to  manufacturing  end 
products. 

In  fact,  that’s  already  happening  in 
a  few  cases.  One  Japanese  manufac¬ 
turer  of  prefabricated  houses  allows 
customers  to  sit  down  in  a  real-es¬ 
tate  agent’s  office  and  draw  cus¬ 
tomized  architectural  plans  on  a 
computer  tied  into  the  factory;  the 
house  is  then  built  at  the  factory  in 
three  days  and  is  ready  for  occupan¬ 
cy  in  a  few  weeks,  including  site 
preparation.  A  similar  concept  drives 
Textile/Clothing  Technology  Corp., 
known  as  (TC)2,  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  based  in  Cary,  N.C.,  that  was 
created  to  increase  the  competitive¬ 
ness  of  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
industries.  The  organization  (which 
includes  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
Levi  Strauss  and  Milliken  among  its 
98  members)  is  working  on  a  system 
that — when  up  and  running  in  a  few 
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years — will  enable  consumers  to 
walk  into  a  retail  outlet  and  design 
their  own  suits  by  customizing  one 
of  a  number  of  patterns.  They  will  do 
this  by,  in  effect,  “dressing  up”  a 
computer-based  3-D  image  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  resulting  data  will  then 
drive  automated  fabric  cutters  and 
sewing  machines  at  an  experimental 
factory.  (TC)2’s  sponsors  hope  to  be 
able  to  deliver  high-quality  suits  for 


$200  three  days  after  the  “fitting.” 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  cor¬ 
porate-information-sharing  venture 
underway  is  ValleyNet,  a  joint  proj¬ 
ect  of  Digital  and  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  publisher  Times-Mirror  Co. 
ValleyNet,  which  has  recently  come 
online,  links  the  engineering  and  de¬ 
sign  systems  of  a  number  of  compa¬ 
nies  with  operations  in  the  Phoenix 
area,  including  Motorola  Inc.,  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas  Helicopter  Co.,  Al¬ 
lied-Signal  Aerospace  Co.,  Honey¬ 
well  Inc.  and  Hughes  Missile 
Systems.  These  companies  routine¬ 
ly  subcontract  to  one  another,  and 
ValleyNet  enables  them  to  jointly 
design  online  such  products  as  tur¬ 
bine  engines  and  helicopter  trans¬ 
missions.  In  addition,  they  can  share 
administrative  and  ordering  informa¬ 
tion. 

“If  two  companies  can  look  at  the 
same  virtual  image  of  a  product  and 
reduce  purchase-order  and  develop¬ 
ment  time  by  a  factor  of  two,  five  or 
even  10,  then  that  should  be  worth 
something,”  said  Dan  L.  Shunk,  a 
ValleyNet  manager  and  director  of 
the  computer-integrated  manufac¬ 
turing  (CIM)  systems  research  cen¬ 
ter  at  Arizona  State  University  in 
Tempe.  If  ValleyNet  is  successful,  he 


added,  it  may  offer  similar  services 
to  other  groups  of  companies. 

But  even  projects  as  ambitious  as 
ValleyNet  may  only  be  scratching 
the  surface  of  what  companies  must 
do  with  IT  in  order  to  become  virtu¬ 
al  corporations.  Since  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  virtual  company  is  to 
serve  customers,  said  Hall,  compa¬ 
nies  will  have  to  share  customer 
databases;  since  they  will  have  to 


create  joint  business  plans,  they  will 
need  to  link  planning  and  financial 
systems.  Eventually,  he  said,  all 
lines  between  partnering  compa¬ 
nies’  stores  of  information  will  blur, 
raising  thorny  legal  problems  be¬ 
yond  the  formidable  technical  ones. 
“We  just  don’t  know  how  to  organize 
businesses  this  way,”  he  said.  “If  a 
customer  creates  a  design  online 
with  a  company  and  the  company’s 
supplier,  who  owns  the 
data?  Who  does  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capital  belong  to? 

The  virtual  corporation  is 
going  to  start  eroding  the 
legal  basis  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.” 

The  complexities  of 
the  virtual  company  may 
even  lead  to  the  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  the  CIO,  said 
Hall.  If  interchanging  data 
becomes  that  pervasive 
and  critical,  the  job  may 
have  to  be  broken  up  and 
absorbed  by  the  various 
business  areas.  “You 
wouldn’t  need  a  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  any 
more  than  companies  to¬ 
day  need  a  chief  writing 
officer,”  he  said.  “Instead 


of  managing  information  systems, 
you’d  be  managing  business  func¬ 
tions.” 

In  the  shorter  term,  CIOs  face  se¬ 
rious  challenges  in  setting  up  the 
necessary  infrastructure.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  said  Appleton,  IS  departments 
must  balance  conflicting  needs  when 
establishing  databases,  application 
software  and  communications  plat¬ 
forms.  A  divisional  IS  head  in  a  large 
company,  for  example,  will  want  to 
set  up  platforms  that  allow  integra¬ 
tion  with  customers’,  suppliers’  and 
other  partners’  systems,  while  cor¬ 
porate  IS  might  pressure  the  divi¬ 
sion  to  accept  corporate  standards. 
“The  need  to  service  the  customer 
should  always  take  priority  over  oth¬ 
er  considerations,”  said  Appleton. 
“But  corporate  managers  are  often 
more  concerned  with  maximizing  ef¬ 
ficiencies.” 

Even  companies  that  don’t  face 
conflicting  internal  demands  are 
likely  to  encounter  conflicting  exter¬ 
nal  demands:  An  organization  may 
have  several  large  customers,  sup¬ 
pliers  and  partners  with  which  it 
hopes  to  link,  and  all  of  their  con¬ 
cerns  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
well.  ValleyNet  is  already  facing  this 
problem.  “You  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  a  company  to  switch  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  systems?”  asked 
Shunk.  “Now  multiply  that  difficulty 


I 

If  you  look  at  all  the  transactions  that  take 
place  between  companies  or  divisions,  99.9 
percent  of  them  are  informational.  It  will  be  up 
to  IT  to  create  the  transaction  infrastructure  that 
partnerships  will  be  built  around.” 

-Dan  Appleton 
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What  you  need  is 
flexibility  of  applications. 

You  know  that  in  today’s  business 
environment  if  you  can’t  bend 
you’re  liable  to  break.  You  have  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  handle  what- 


ages.  Applications  as  far-reaching 
as  fourth-generation  languages, 
warehouse  management,  job  cost¬ 
ing,  insurance  agency  management, 
the  most  powerful  CAD  applica¬ 
tions,  and  there’s  much, 
much  more.  In 


ever  the  world  can  throw  at  you. 

So  we  built  the  RISC 
System/ 6000®  to  give  you  more 
than  just  speed  and  power 
but  also  an  unparalleled 
flexibility  of  applications. 

To  run  more  than  6,500 
different  applications  to 
fit  any  industry,  any  busi¬ 
ness  need.  Everything  from 
software  development 
tools  to  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  From  pay¬ 
roll  to  the  leading 
database  pack- 


fact,  our 
Business 
Partners  are 
bringing 


innovative 


new 


applications  to  the 
RISC  System/6000 
every  day.  All  of  this 
greater  flexibility 
is  made  possible 


In  business 
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by  AIX/ 6000, M  IBM’s  industrial- 
strength  version  of  the  UNIX®oper- 
ating  system.  AIX/ 6000  opens  up 
a  world  of  possibilities,  without 

upsetting  your  existing 
equipment  and 
network  links, 


and  consulting  services.  If  you 
need  it,  we’ll  bend  over  backwards 
to  get  it  to  you.  In  fact,  there’s 
only  one  thing  we’re  inflexible 
about:  the  superiority  of  IBM’s 
service  and  support.  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a 


from  IBM  or  not.  And 
because  AIX/ 6000  com¬ 
plies  with  all  relevant  UNIX 
industry  standards,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  DCE  from  OSF, 
you  can  take  advantage 
of  the  newest  client/ server 
applications. 

IBM  backs  all  of  this 
up  with  total  installation  sup¬ 
port,  system  customization 


power. 


year.  To  get  a  complete  listing 
of  the  thousands  of  appli¬ 
cations  available  to  you,  call 
1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  676 

for  your  copy  of  the 
AIX  Solutions  Catalog. 
Or  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  by  fax,  call 

1  800  IBM-4FAX. 

We’ll  give  you 
all  the  power, 
speed  and  flexi¬ 
bility  you’ll  need 
to  go  straight 
to  the  top. 


by  a  factor  of  x,  where  x  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  you’re  dealing 
with.  Technology  isn’t  even  the  big 
problem — it’s  culture.” 

Even  more-traditional  companies 
are  starting  to  wrestle  with  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  some  of  these  issues.  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  corporate  customers  of 
Sony  Electronics  Inc.,  in  Park  Ridge, 
N.J.,  are  shifting  their  demands  from 
separate  components — such  as 
monitors,  multimedia  CD  players 
and  disk  drives — toward  complete 
systems,  including  software.  To  sup¬ 
port  this  trend,  the  IS  department  is 
trying  to  integrate  the  previously  in¬ 
dependent  sets  of  systems  associat¬ 
ed  with  each  product  group.  Re¬ 
sponding  quickly  enough  has  been  a 
problem,  complained  Robert  Tren- 
chard,  senior  vice  president  of  MIS. 
“We  still  have  a  lot  of  mainframe 
legacy  systems,”  he  said,  “and  they 
just  don’t  allow  us  to  move  as  fast  as 
we  need  to.” 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs  as 
well.  Trenchard  noted  that  it  took 
only  two  weeks  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  to  a  set  of  warehousing 


systems  that  had  been  developed 
with  CASE  tools.  Linking  a  set  of  in¬ 
ventory  and  manufacturing  systems 
cut  15  days  out  of  the  six-month  pre¬ 
delivery  life  cycle  of  a  line  of  televi¬ 
sions,  saving  the  company  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  And  a  new,  integrat¬ 
ed  order-entry  system  being  devel¬ 
oped  on  a  client/server  architecture 
should  solve  the  flexibility  problems 
in  that  critical  area.  Trenchard  hopes 
the  company  will  soon  be  able  to 
start  integrating  some  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  with  those  of  suppliers  and 
customers. 

Trenchard  has  also  reorganized 
his  department  to  make  it  easier  to 
assemble  temporary  teams  of  ana¬ 
lysts  and  developers  around  specific 
projects.  In  a  sense,  it’s  becoming  a 
virtual  department.  “It’s  a  more-flu- 
id  organization  now,  but  there’s  been 
some  resistance,  too,”  he  explained. 
“People  expect  to  follow  a  certain 
career  path,  with  certain  titles,  and 
they  don’t  always  like  it  when  that 
path  is  changed.” 

To  further  extend  the  virtual  na¬ 
ture  of  his  department,  Trenchard 


hopes  to  blur  the  lines  between  IS, 
product  development  and  customers 
by  having  his  people  test  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  new  computer  products  and 
even  write  software  for  them. 

Large  companies  are  not  alone  in 
feeling  pressure  to  become  more 
flexible  and  to  link  their  systems 
with  suppliers,  partners  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  SynOptics  Communications 
Inc.,  a  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  vendor  of 
network  technologies,  is  being 
pushed  in  this  direction  by  the  rapid 
change  and  intense  competition  in 
its  industry.  Though  the  company 
has  been  around  for  eight  years, 
two-thirds  of  its  revenues  last  year 
came  from  new  products.  “I  won’t 
even  take  on  any  projects  that  take 
longer  than  three  months,”  said  CIO 
John  Dick. 

To  make  sure  the  projects  he 
does  take  on  bring  the  company 
closer  to  customers  and  suppli¬ 
ers,  Dick  has  his  group  practice  what 
he  calls  “extended  IS,”  which  brings 
customers  and  suppliers  into  the 
company’s  IS  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess.  As  a  result,  suppliers  are  now 
linked  to  SynOptics’  manufacturing 
systems  to  speed  delivery  and  cut 
inventory,  and  customers  can  check 
their  order  status  by  calling  a  touch- 
tone  system  that  provides  either 
spoken  or  fax  output.  Dick  would  al¬ 
so  like  to  have  customers  tied  di¬ 
rectly  into  SynOptics’  order-entry 
system,  but  he  feels  the  company’s 
products  are  too  complex  to  be  or¬ 
dered  without  assistance.  Still,  he 
counts  his  blessings:  “At  least  we’re 
too  young  a  company  to  have  legacy 
systems  to  hold  us  back,”  he  said. 

No  one  pretends  to  have  easy  so¬ 
lutions  for  the  CIOs  of  companies 
that  are  heading  down  the  virtual 
path.  “Being  in  a  complex,  adaptive 
environment  means  that  every  CIO 
is  going  to  have  a  different  set  of 
problems  to  deal  with,”  said  Apple- 
ton.  The  first  step  may  be  just  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  that  old  steady-as-a-rock 
mind-set.  In  the  new  virtual  order, 
fast  and  fluid  wins  the  race,  [cjq] 


David  H.  Freedman  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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The  company  that  could 
go  on  for  days  about  rightsizing, 
client/server  and  open  systems, 
uddenly  finds  itself  at  a  loss  for  words. 


It’s  a  proud  moment.  Because  to  win  the  1992  IBM 
Mark  of  Quality  Award,  Lawson  Software  had  to  score  highest 
ip  four  of  the  seven  categories  used  in  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award  process. 

Lawson  was  rated  first  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  human 
resources  development  and  management,  management  of 
process  Quality,  and  customer  focus  and  satisfaction.  All  while 
providing  its  clients  with  full-featured  accounting,  human 
resources,  distribution,  retail  and  materials  management 
software  applications  for  the  AS/400,®  RS/6000®and  other 
UNIX®  systems. 

For  more  information,  call 
1-800-477-1357  ext.  853. 

IfiSI  IBSi .  life.!- iO . ftt”  • 


Software 


1  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  RS/6000  and 
AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Bob  Shepard 
Executive  Vice  President 


Information  Systems 
Kawasaki  USA 


“I  don’t  lose  sleep  worrying  about  my  software  company  going  out  of 
business.  With  CA,  I  know  my  software  investment  is  protected  by  the  finan- 
cial  stability  and  resources  of  a  billion-dollar,  Fortune  500  company  That’s 
important.  Because  in  this  business,  anything  can  happen.” 

Solid  as  a  rock,  CA  offers  uncommon  security  in  the  volatile  high-risk 
world  of  software.  With  more  than  $1.6  billion  in  sales  and  a  proven,  16-ysar 
track  record  of  success,  CA  offers  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune 
500  total  peace  of  mind. 

And  that’s  one  feature  all  software  should  offer. 


CA90s 


CA 's  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 


(Computer9 

dissociates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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BUSINESS  PLANNING 


RECIPES  FOR  FUSION 


It  used  to  be  that  IS  sat  around  like  a  too-com- 
placent  chef,  waiting  for  businesspeople  to  come 
into  the  IT  kitchen  and  order  up  some  grits.  Many 
of  these  "pure"  technologists  felt  no  particular 
connection  to  whatever  it  was  the  enterprise  did. 
They  could  just  as  easily  have  been  working  for 
Sun  Oil  as  Sun  Life— and  they  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  admitting  that.  Slowly,  though,  the  notion  of 
alignment  between  IS  and  business  goals  pene¬ 
trated  organizations,  and  suddenly  an  unfelt 
connection  between  IT  work  and  corporate  goals 
was  a  very  bad  habit  that  needed  breaking. 
Nowadays,  the 

working  mandate  Getting  on  the  Same  Page 


goes  even  further 
than  merely 


Forget  alignment.  These  days  the  word  is  fusion. 
There’s  only  one  plan — the  BUSINESS  plan — 
and  everyone  in  the  joint  should  be  working  from  it. 


achieving  harmo¬ 
ny.  What's  really 
needed  is  unity  of 
purpose. 


Planning  Models 

Meet  a  quartet  of  organizations  where  the  value 
of  strategic  union  between  business  and  technolo¬ 
gy  is  manifested  in  changing  roles  and  struc¬ 
tures,  high  ambitions  and  collaborative  spirit. 


RAGE  42 


RAGE  48 


Being  There 


Jennifer  Thompsons  determination  to  be  present 
whenever  strategic  direction  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  helped  elevate  the  role  of  IS  in  the  corporate 
agenda. 


PAGE  56 


Finding  the  Business  Future 

In  matching  IT  to  business  opportunities,  a  good 
CIO  is  one  part  seer,  two  parts  inventor.  Or  is  it 
two  parts  seer  and  one  part  inventor? 


PAGE  58 
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GETTING  ON  THE 
SAME  PAGE 


Forget  alignment.  These  days 
the  word  is  fusion.  There's  only 
one  plan — the  BUSINESS 
plan — and  everyone  in  the 
joint  should  be  working 
from  it. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


he  CIO  of  a  large  insurance  compa¬ 
ny — for  reasons  soon  to  become  ob¬ 
vious,  neither  man  nor  company  will 
be  named  here — spent  several  years 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
crafting  the  most  sophisticated  tech¬ 
nology  infrastructure  available  any¬ 
where.  Few  requests  came  in  from 
the  IS  organization’s  business  clients 
during  this  period.  The  CIO — mis¬ 
takenly,  as  it  turned  out — took  this  to 
mean  his  customers  were  satisfied 
with  the  systems  they  were  using,  so 
he  dedicated  nearly  all  of  his  staff  and 
budget  to  getting  ready  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  next  big  strategic  push,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be. 

While  the  IS  department  was  thus  occu¬ 
pied,  the  insurance  company’s  performance 
took  a  nosedive,  and  the  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  was  replaced.  The  new  COO  looked  at 
what  the  IS  department  had  accomplished 
with  dismay.  Instead  of  seeking  ways  to  re¬ 
verse  his  company’s  financial  ebb  tide,  the 
CIO  had  been  spending  money  as  though 
technology  were  the  answer  to  every  prob¬ 
lem.  “The  IS  people  had  their  eye  on  the 


wrong  ball,”  said  Michael  Ashmore,  vice 
president  at  CSC  Index  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  source  of  this  cautionary  tale. 
“They  were  focused  on  technology  when 
they  should  have  focused  on  what  the  com¬ 
pany  needed  to  succeed.”  Exit  another  well- 
intentioned  CIO,  victim  of  outmoded  think¬ 
ing. 

Time  was  when  strategic  planning  for  the 
IS  department  meant  getting  ready  to  re¬ 
spond  to  requests  from  the  business  units, 
having  the  tools  and  equipment  on  hand  to 
build  and  run  whatever  applications  the  oper¬ 
ating  departments  required  to  carry  out  their 
missions.  That  was  the  idea  behind  align¬ 
ment,  the  catchword  of  the  ’80s,  said  John 
Rollins,  partner  in  Andersen  Consulting’s 
Global  Information  and  Technology  Strategy 
Practice  in  Philadelphia:  “Give  me  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  and  that  will  drive  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization  strategy  and  technology  plan.” 

Strategic  planning  in  the  ’90s  means  “go¬ 
ing  beyond  alignment  to  fusion,”  Rollins  said. 
Corporate  goals,  business  processes,  the 
people  who  do  the  work,  and  the  technology, 
tools  and  data  they  need  to  be  effective  are 
interdependent  and  cannot  be  considered  in 
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isolation,  he  explained.  Waiting  for  corporate 
strategy  to  filter  down  to  the  IS  department 
is  not  good  enough,  experts  agree.  The  rules 
of  the  game  are  changing,  and  the  role  of  the 
IS  executive  is  changing  right  along  with 
them. 

“The  old  situation  was  more  like  a  football 
game,”  said  Jim  Ruprecht,  systems  group 
manager  at  the  Star  Tribune  Newspaper  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (Ruprecht 
has  left  the  Star  Tribune  since  this  story  was 
reported).  “Nothing  starts  until  the  boss 
says,  ‘Go.’  All  the  players  know  their  posi¬ 
tions,  they  know  the  pass  pattern  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  run,  and  when  somebody  blows  a  whis¬ 
tle,  everything  stops  and  they  all  come  back 
and  huddle  up  again.  It’s  a  pretty  bureaucrat¬ 
ic  game.” 

Today,  Ruprecht  observes,  business  is 
more  like  a  basketball  game.  “There  are  still 
plays,  and  you  know  where  you’re  supposed 


to  be  when  the  play  starts  and  when  it  ends, 
but  how  you  get  from  one  place  to  the  other 
is  a  function  of  your  speed,  your  strength, 
your  agility  and  the  degree  to  which  you  are 
attuned  to  what’s  going  on  around  you.  The 
question  is,  how  can  you  be  a  successful  IS 
provider  in  a  world  like  that?” 

One  way,  said  Benjamin  S.  Porter,  Boston- 
based  associate  partner  and  director  of  re¬ 
search  programs  for  Andersen  Consulting’s 
Information  Technology  and  Strategy  Prac¬ 
tice,  is  to  focus  on  the  leverage — which  he 
defines  as  the  ability  to  do  more  and  better 
things — that  information  technology  can  pro¬ 
vide  to  the  business.  It’s  not  a  question  of 
laying  on  technology  so  that  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  can  start  running  when  someone  else 
says  go.  Finding  opportunities  for  leverage, 
Porter  said,  “puts  the  IT  executive  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  full  partner  in  the  corporate  plan¬ 
ning  process.” 


INSTEAD  OF 
turning  the  cor¬ 
porate  strategic 
plan  into  a  list  of 
applications  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  built, 
N.  Dean  Meyer 
believes  the  IS 
organization 
should  use  the 
plan  to  "identify 
which  client 
groups  are 
worth  serving." 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  STEVE  DININNO 


BUSINESS  PLANNING 


There’s  an  interesting  paradox  here.  At 
the  same  time  IS  departments  are  seeking 
contemporaneous  fusion  with  corporate 
strategic  plans — as  distinct  from  after-the- 
fact  alignment — they  are  also  becoming 
more  discriminating  about  responding  to  de¬ 
velopment  requests.  Instead  of  turning  the 
corporate  strategic  plan  into  a  list  of  applica¬ 
tions  systems  to  be  built,  the  IS  organization 
should  use  the  plan  to  “identify  which  client 

IT'S  IMPORTANT  TO  SEE  THE  IS  DEPARTMENT  FROM  THE 
CEO's  point  of  view,  said  Bernard  Mathaisel.  "A  CEO  may 
choose  to  tune  human  resources  to  perfection  to  gain  ad¬ 
vantage  over  competitors  that  are  emphasizing 
technology." 


groups  are  worth  serving,”  said  N.  Dean 
Meyer,  president  and  management  consul¬ 
tant  at  N.  Dean  Meyer  and  Associates  Inc.,  in 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  Having  selected  target 
clients,  the  next  step  is  to  “interview  them 
in  depth  to  understand  how  IS  can  help  them 
succeed  at  implementing  the  strategy,”  Mey¬ 
er  said.  “Then  IS  implements  only  those 
projects  that  have  an  identified  contribution 
to  that  client’s  role  in  corporate  strategy.” 

This  way,  people  in  the  business  units 
have  as  much  on  the  line  as  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  when  it  comes  to  the  success  of  new 
computer  systems.  They  can  even  help  to 
pitch  them,  according  to  Crystal  Kennedy,  di¬ 
rector  of  information  services  at  The  Dannon 
Co.  Inc.  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  Instead  of  the 
IS  executive  being  responsible  for  justifying 
new-systems  development  to  the  executive 
committee,  “when  it  comes  to  a  specific 
sponsor’s  project,  it’s  their  opportunity  to 
sell  the  project  to  the  rest  of  the  committee, 
rather  than  IS  trying  to  sell  it,”  said  Kennedy. 


'orking  as  a  partner  with  the  business 
units  rather  than  in  a  supportive  role 
makes  the  IS  executive  more  wel¬ 
come  in  the  executive  suite  when 
strategy  sessions  are  underway.  In¬ 
creasingly,  however,  CIOs  are  recognizing 
that  the  more  they  can  impress  senior  exec¬ 
utives  with  their  technical  skills,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  be  welcome  at  the  table. 
CEOs  don’t  like  to  be  around  people  who 
speak  a  language  they  can’t  understand,  Ash¬ 
more  said.  Typically,  the  CEO  will  delegate 
the  task  to  a  subordinate  rather  than  deal 
with  a  jargon-speaking  IS  chief.  “That’s  just  a 
way  of  saying,  ‘I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Go  away,’  ”  Ashmore  added.  Small 


wonder  that  such  CIOs  are  not  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  corporate  planning. 

There  are  other  reasons,  as  well.  Not  all 
companies  are  at  a  point  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  where  technology  is  highly  valued  as  a 
means  to  growth.  Obviously,  the  head  of  the 
organization  that  provides  technology  to  the 
rest  of  the  enterprise  is  crucial  to  planning  in 
technology-based  enterprises,  such  as 
telecommunications  firms.  But,  generally, 
“it’s  more  a  question  of  how  aggressive  and 
progressive  the  company  is  than  what  indus¬ 
try  it’s  in,”  said  Bernard  Mathaisel,  director 
of  Ernst  &  Young’s  Boston-based  Center  for 
Information  Technology  and  Strategy. 

Mathaisel  sees  a  cycle  in  the  way  an  in¬ 
dustry  typically  embraces  technology.  At 
first,  an  industry  automates  to  overcome  in¬ 
efficiencies — and  probably  overdoes  it.  Then, 
“when  the  competition  has  caught  up  and  ev¬ 
erybody  is  overautomated,  often  the  way  to 
differentiate  is  to  add  service  in  the  personal 
dimension,”  he  said.  Finally,  when  every 
company  has  gained  parity  in  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  the  industry  leaders  once  again  em¬ 
brace  automation. 

This  means  that  the  IS  executive  needs  a 
clear  notion  of  where  the  company  is  in  the 
automation  life  cycle  in  order  to  find  the 
most  effective  way  to  help  the  enterprise 
achieve  its  goals.  Equally  important,  Math¬ 
aisel  said,  is  to  see  the  IS  department  from 
the  CEO’s  point  of  view,  as  one  of  the  re¬ 
sources  to  be  deployed — along  with  opera¬ 
tions,  marketing,  financial  and  human  re¬ 
sources — to  further  the  company’s  goals.  “A 
CEO  may  choose  to  tune  human  resources 
to  perfection  to  gain  advantage  over  competi¬ 
tors  that  are  emphasizing  technology,”  he 
said.  In  this  case,  the  CIO  who  continues  to 
act  as  though  IT  were  the  most  important 
part  of  the  business  is  out  of  step — if  not  out 
the  door. 

Aligning  the  IS  department  with  the  rest 
of  the  business  is  more  a  matter  of  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  than  technological  infra¬ 
structure,  said  Tauno  J.  Metsisto,  a  partner 
in  Andersen’s  Americas  Information  and 
Technology  Strategy  Practice.  If  the  rest  of 
the  enterprise  is  working  toward  restructur¬ 
ing  itself,  doing  away  with  the  middle  layers 
of  management  and  putting  networked  com¬ 
puters  on  every  desktop,  then  the  nature  of 
the  IS  organization  and  how  it  serves  its 
clients  has  to  change  as  well.  “It’s  no  longer 
effective  to  have  a  hierarchical  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  when  you  no  longer  have  a  hierarchical 
user  organization,”  he  said. 
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Redesigning  the  IS  organization  should  be¬ 
gin  with  an  analysis  of  three  distinct  but  relat¬ 
ed  factors.  These  are  what  Metsisto  calls  “val¬ 
ue  principles” — the  relative  importance  to  the 
business  as  a  whole  of  the  benefits  IT  can  pro¬ 
vide.  They  can  be  categorized  as  “cost,  ser¬ 
vice  and  leverage,”  he  said.  IT  can  be  applied 
to  reduce  costs,  enhance  service  to  external 
customers  or  provide  new  and  better  ways  to 
do  things;  but  it’s  possible  that  one  of  these 
areas  of  benefit  will  be  more  highly  valued  by 
business  executives.  The  wise  CIO  will  think 
carefully  about  which  to  emphasize. 

Corporate  values  will  suggest  new  “struc¬ 
tural  relationships — team  structures,  organi¬ 
zation  alignments  and  insource/outsource 
options  to  promote  efficiency,”  Metsisto  ex¬ 
plained.  The  organizational  structure  will  al¬ 
so  take  into  account  IT’s  “distinctive  profi¬ 
ciencies,”  exploiting  those  that  exist  and 
developing  or  compensating  for  those  that 
are  lacking  and  required  to  help  the  enter¬ 
prise  get  to  where  it  wants  to  be. 

Understanding  the  IS  organization  and  its 
relationship  to  the  company  as  a  whole  will 
help  the  CIO  suggest  ways  in  which  technol¬ 
ogy  can  further  the  goals  of  the  enterprise. 
And  talking  about  the  company’s  goals  and 
not  about  technology  itself  is  often  the  key  to 
getting  into  the  room  where  strategic  deci¬ 
sions  are  made. 

Sometimes,  though,  the  IS  department  and 
the  person  who  heads  it  have  been  per¬ 
ceived  as  being  outside  the  mainstream 
of  corporate  thought  for  too  long  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  situation.  Whether  the  head  of  IS 
reports  to  the  CEO  is  a  “relatively  meaning¬ 
less”  indicator  of  the  person’s  influence  in 
corporate  strategy,  Mathaisel  said.  Instead, 
he  identified  some  more-accurate  markers: 
“Are  you  part  of  the  dialogue  when  the  top 
officers  are  planning,  thinking,  dreaming? 
How  much  obfuscation,  how  many  bottle¬ 
necks,  are  put  in  your  path  when  you  try  to 
get  resources?”  he  asked.  “If  I  were  a  CIO 
and  my  budget  review  was  agonizing,  long 
and  detailed,  that’s  a  pretty  good  signal  that  I 
don’t  have  much  credibility.” 

Mathaisel  had  a  piece  of  advice  for  “frus¬ 
trated  CIOs  in  companies  where  they  want 
to  influence  the  strategic  intent,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  want  them  to:  Leave.  Stop  try¬ 
ing  to  swim  up  the  waterfall.  Either  adjust  or 
move  on.” 

For  those  to  whom  neither  option  is  ac¬ 
ceptable,  self-examination  is  the  crucial  first 
step  in  getting  involved  in  corporate  strate- 


gizing,  according  to  Ashmore.  Most  techni¬ 
cally  minded  CIOs  are  investing  in  the  right 
technology,  he  said,  but  they  may  not  be  us¬ 
ing  it  to  help  the  business  figure  out  how  to 
solve  its  problems.  “I’d  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  things  I’m  doing  right  and  make  sure  that 
every  one  of  them  is  meaningful  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  people,”  he  advised.  “I’d  also  stop  mea¬ 
suring  what  I’m  doing  in  terms  of  function 
points  and  start  measuring  what  I  have  done 
for  the  business  today.” 

If  the  CIO  is  not  a  part  of  the  strategic 
planning,  then  executives  either  don’t  see 
technology  as  strategic,  or  they  don’t  per¬ 
ceive  the  IS  department  as  strategic,  Meyer 
said.  “In  either  case,  we  have  work  to  do  to 
earn  that  position  on  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  We  must  not  demand  a  role  in  strategy. 
We  must  earn  it,  by  delivering  strategic  val¬ 
ue  over  time  and  building  everyone’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  our  contribution  to  the  bottom  line.” 

One  way  to  do  that,  Ashmore  said,  is  to 
find  some  part  of  the  company  that  is  in  trou¬ 
ble  and  offer  a  concrete  solution  to  its  prob¬ 
lem.  “Imagine  somebody  who  is  just  about  to 
go  under,”  he  said.  “If  there’s  something  in 
front  of  you,  you  don’t  stop  to  think  about 
whether  it’s  actually  affixed  to  the  shore.  You 
grab  it.  So  there’s  a  natural  place  where  you 
can  step  in  and  help.” 

Whether — to  use  Ruprecht’s  analogy — the 
game  is  more  like  football  or  basketball,  it 
still  is  well  worth  playing.  Earning  the  right 
to  be  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  executive 
committee  involved  in  the  formulation  of 
corporate  strategy  is  imperative  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  Meyer  said.  First,  “the  entire  IS  busi- 
ness-within-a-business  must  be  managed  so 
as  to  help  clients  deliver  their  strategy.  CIOs 
should  participate  in  that  strategy  in  order  to 
fully  understand  it.  Also,  IS  can  enable  corpo¬ 
rate  strategies  that  might  otherwise  be  im¬ 
possible.  CIOs  should  be  in  the  room  to  point 
out  these  opportunities,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  missed.” 

The  value  of  information  technology,  said 
Rollins,  “doesn’t  come  from  technology  per 
se.  It  comes  from  a  fusion  of  technology 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  business.  I 
think  we’re  going  to  see  companies  and  IS 
executives  getting  a  lot  more  from  their  ef¬ 
forts  when  they  start  to  think  along  these 
lines.”  HE! 


"I'D  TAKE  A  HARD 
look  at  Hie 
things  I'm  doing 
right  and  make 
sure  that  every 
one  of  them  is 
meaningful  to 
the  business 
people.  I'd  also 
stop  measuring 
what  I'm  doing 
in  terms  of  func¬ 
tion  points  and 
start  measuring 
what  I  have 
done  for  the 
business  today." 
-Michael  Ashmore 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist, 
based  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  who  specializes  in 
emerging  technologies.  She  heads  the  Qwerty 
Group. 
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May  we  suggest  the  fish  on  the  right. 


Choose  the  fish  on  the  left 
and  when  you’re  done,  all  you 
end  up  with  is  a  check.Take  the 
other  and  you’ve  got  skills  that 
could  serve  you  indefinitely 


This  principle  is  fundamental 
to  the  Andersen  Consulting 
approach.  A  one-time  solution, 
no  matter  how  appealing  at  first, 
is  ultimately  of  limited  value. 


Especially  at  a  time  when  rapid, 
sweeping  change  is  one  of  the 
few  business  constants. 

Andersen  Consulting  can  help 
you  develop  lasting  strength 


I 


mk 

and  flexibility  through  alignment 
of  strategy,  technology,  process 
and  people.  Instead  of  a  solution 
that’s  consumed  quickly,  we 
offer  organizations  the  means 


to  keep  changing  and  improving. 

As  they  say,  give  a  man  a  fish 
and  he’ll  eat  for  a  day.  Teach  a 
man  to  fish  and  he  can  afford 
a  good  wine  to  go  with  it. 


Andersen 

Consulting 


BUSINESS  PLANNING 


MODELS  IN 
THE  MAKING 

Meet  a  quartet  of  organizations  where  the 
value  of  strategic  unity  between  business  and 
technology  is  manifested  in  changing  roles 
and  structures ,  high  ambitions  and 
collaborative  spirit 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 


f  \  btaining  support  from  the  people  most  affected  by  technologi- 
I  I  cal  change  is  a  major  challenge  for  Curtis  Bok,  vice  president 
I  I  of  manufacturing  and  systems,  and  Jim  Ruprecht,  systems 
I  I  group  manager,  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  Newspaper  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  Star  Tribune’s  1993  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  413,603  jumps  to  695,710  on  Sundays.  “A  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  is  a  very  diverse  organization,”  explained  Ruprecht 
(who  has  since  left  the  company).  The  news  staff  has  one  world 
view,  and  the  advertising,  circulation  and  production  departments 
all  have  their  own  cultures  and  outlooks  as  well.  Thus,  trying  to 
“change  the  organization  in  some  sort  of  lockstep  fashion  is  mis¬ 
guided  and  probably  doomed  to  failure,”  Ruprecht  added.  “The  way 
people  think  about  problems  is  so  very  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  organization  that  the  tools  you’d  use  to  create  and  manage 
change  have  to  differ  as  well.” 

When  competition  for  advertising  revenues  outside  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry — cable  television,  point  of  purchase  and  direct  mail, 
among  others — became  more  than  just  a  blip  on  the  radar  screen, 
the  Star  Tribune  “began  rethinking  itself.  It’s  sort  of  an  Adam 
Smith  meets  Citizen  Kane  kind  of  story,”  Ruprecht  said.  Because 
the  underlying  business  issues  could  not  be  dealt  with  indepen¬ 
dently,  management  formed  a  cross-sectional  project  group  and 
dubbed  it  the  continuous-improvement  task  force.  Its  mission  was 


JIM  RUPRECHT  (LEFT)  AND  CURTIS  BOK:  THE  STAR  TRIBUNE’S  EVOLUTION 
HAS  BEEN  “SORT  OF  AN  ADAM  SMITH  MEETS  CITIZEN  KANE  KIND  OF  STORY.” 
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to  consider  the  newspaper’s  structure  and 
role  in  the  community  as  well  as  the  process¬ 
es  used  to  get  the  newspaper  into  readers’ 
hands. 

Led  by  Joel  Kramer,  executive-editor- 
turned-publisher  and  president,  a  team  of 
line  managers  from  the  various  departments 

"THE  DAYS  OF  US  DOING  IT  TO  THEM,  IN  WHICH  WE 
were  dictators,  or  for  them,  in  which  we  were  indentured 
servants,  are  gone.  Now  we're  doing  it  with  them." 

-Jim  Ruprecht 


spent  some  eight  months  exploring  the 
newspaper’s  mission,  values  and  vision.  The 
team  concluded  that  the  Star  Tribune  should 
be  “more  than  just  a  newspaper.  We  want  to 
be  the  provider  of  preference  of  information 
that  people  value,”  Ruprecht  said. 

The  IS  department  had  a  place  at  the  table 
from  the  outset  because  the  systems  organi¬ 
zation  had  undergone  its  own  self-analysis 
process  in  the  late  1980s,  “thinking  about 
how  to  recreate  ourselves,  what  our  mission 
is  and  how  we  relate  to  the  user  community,” 
said  Bok.  He  is  filling  in  as  vice  president  of 
systems  while  the  incumbent  is  on  sabbati¬ 
cal,  but  his  other  hat,  that  of  manufacturing 
vice  president,  makes  him  the  ideal  leader 
for  an  organization  that  sees  its  main  role  as 
that  of  “manufacturing  complex  engineering 
products  called  systems,”  in  Ruprecht’s 
words. 

In  redesigning  the  IS  department,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  goal  was  “change-adaptiveness,” 
Ruprecht  said.  “The  products  we  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  processes  by  which  we  manufacture 
them,  and  the  processes  by  which  we  plan 
and  manage  those  manufacturing  processes 
have  to  be  highly  change-adaptive.” 

Ruprecht  sees  change  as  a  hierarchy,  with 
the  company’s  mission  as  the  least-change- 
able  part,  its  strategy  and  goals  slightly  more 
likely  to  change  and,  at  the  most  volatile  end 
of  the  spectrum,  the  most  readily  changed 
processes,  technologies  and  organizational 
entities.  “The  more  you  can  anchor  the  de¬ 
sign  of  your  system  to  those  elements  that 
are  less  susceptible  to  change,  the  more 
change-adaptive  your  system  can  be,”  he 
said. 

As  part  of  the  visioning  process  for  the  en¬ 
tire  company,  the  task  force  considered  other 
ways  the  Star  Tribune  might  provide  service 
and  produce  revenue.  For  example,  it  looked 
at  all  the  types  of  information  people  might 
want,  and  all  the  media  that  can  deliver  that 


information.  It  considered  the  fact  that  the 
Star  Tribune  has  in  place  a  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  that  passes  every  door  in  its  market  area 
and  thought  about  other  things  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system  might  handle. 

One  effect  of  cross-cultural  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  is  that  development  teams  these  days 
are  cross-cultural  affairs  as  well.  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  and  members  of  the  operating  units 
work  side  by  side  translating  business  plans 
into  CASE  models,  using  tools  from  Knowl- 
edgeWare  Inc.  When  a  group  is  clustered 
around  a  PC,  you  can’t  tell  which  people  rep¬ 
resent  which  disciplines,  Ruprecht  said.  “You 
can’t  tell  by  who’s  sitting  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
and  you  can’t  tell  by  the  language  they’re  us¬ 
ing.”  Each  side  has  picked  up  some  of  the 
other’s  vocabulary.  Ruprecht  likens  it  to 
building  a  house:  “The  contractor  has  to 
learn  a  little  about  the  language  your  family 
uses,  and  your  family  has  to  learn  a  little 
about  the  language  of  the  contractor.” 

Relationships  between  the  systems  people 
and  those  they  work  with  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably,  Ruprecht  noted.  “The  days  of  us 
doing  it  to  them,  in  which  we  were  dictators, 
or  for  them,  in  which  we  were  indentured 
servants,  are  gone,”  he  said.  “Now  we’re  do¬ 
ing  it  with  them.” 


Fluor  Daniel  Inc. 


At  Fluor  Daniel  Inc.,  an  Irvine,  Calif.- 
based  engineering  and  construction 
company,  Vice  President  of  Information 
Management  Bill  Mazilly  has  the  most 
visible  role  imaginable.  He  is  leading  a 
corporate  project  whose  goal  is  to  increase 
productivity  by  50  percent  while  decreasing 
resources  by  the  same  figure. 

Mazilly,  who  sees  this  as  a  five-year  proj¬ 
ect  that,  in  another  sense,  “will  go  on  forev¬ 
er,”  said  that  success,  when  it  comes,  will 
benefit  not  only  his  company  but  also  the  en¬ 
tire  industry.  Outsiders  may  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a  company  that  builds  complex 
structures  such  as  power  plants  and  hospi¬ 
tals  is  “very  much  lagging  in  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nology,”  but  that  is  how  Mazilly  described 
the  entire  construction  industry.  “Virtually 
everything  we  do  is  based  on  sets  of  rules, 
but  we  are  just  barely  scratching  the  surface 
in  the  use  of  knowledge-based  systems,”  he 
said. 

The  project  began  in  November  1992.  In¬ 
stead  of  assuming  that  technology  is  the  an- 
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swer  to  everything,  Mazilly  and  his  25-mem- 
ber  project  team  first  considered  the  way  the 
company  does  its  work  now.  Then  they  de¬ 
veloped  a  vision  of  how  work  will  be  done  in 
the  future.  Only  after  five  months  of  examin¬ 
ing  every  process  and  every  deliverable  have 
they  begun  to  look  at  technology  as  a  means 
of  turning  that  vision  into  reality. 

Two  years  ago  and  18  years  into  his  career 
at  Fluor  Daniel,  Mazilly  was  asked  to  head 
the  information-management  organization, 
replacing  a  more-technically  oriented  CIO. 
Until  then,  most  of  his  work  had  been  on  the 


operations  side  of  the  enterprise.  “I  was  giv¬ 
en  the  opportunity  because  I  understood 
more  about  the  business  than  about  technol¬ 
ogy,”  he  said.  “I’ve  had  to  learn  a  lot  about 
technology  in  the  last  couple  of  years.” 

Mazilly  recognizes  that  the  stakes  are 
high,  but  failure  has  no  place  in  his  thinking. 
“There  is  no  rocket  science  in  this,”  he  said. 
He  believes  that  Fluor  Daniel  will  succeed 
because  the  company  has  the  intelligence 
and  financial  resources  to  carry  out  its  plans, 
but  more  important,  it  is  “an  organization 
with  management  that  is  supportive  of  dra- 


BILL  MAZILLY:  FLUOR 
MANAGEMENT  IS  “SUP¬ 
PORTIVE  OF  DRAMATIC 
CHANGE,  AND  THAT  IS 
WHERE  WE  WILL  OUT¬ 
SHINE  EVERYONE.” 
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matic  change,  and  that  is  where  we  will  out¬ 
shine  everyone.  It  takes  a  management 
group  that  has  the  ability  to  understand  the 
impact  of  change  and  to  weather  the  storm.” 
Storms  are  inevitable  any  time  you  try  to 
change  an  organization  of  40,000  people, 
Mazilly  added. 

When  it  comes  to  implementing  the 
changes,  Mazilly  sees  the  information-man¬ 
agement  organization  as  a  catalyst  rather 
than  a  commander.  “We  tend  to  be  the  facili¬ 
tator  between  functions,  as  opposed  to  dic¬ 
tating  to  any  of  them,”  he  said. 

Mazilly  identified  two  things  he  wishes  he 
had  done  differently  at  the  outset.  He  re¬ 
grets  not  having  done  more  research  among 
other  highly  process-oriented  industries  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  their  experiences.  Also, 
Mazilly  said  if  he  had  a  second  chance,  he 
would  spend  more  time  consulting  with  peo¬ 
ple  not  involved  in  the  planning,  with  the 
goal  of  gaining  more  “buy-in  along  the  way.” 


RICHARD  KRAVCHUK  (LEFT)  AND  CRYSTAL 
KENNEDY:  DANNON’S  CULTURE  FOSTERS  CLOSE 
COOPERATION  AND  INTERACTION  BETWEEN  I.S. 
AND  USERS. 


The  Dannon  Co. 


rilhe  Dannon  Co.,  that  culture  of  cultures, 
'  I  '  has  set  out  on  a  quest  for  new  capabili- 
I  ties  to  enhance  the  way  people  work. 
1  “We’ve  gone  almost  as  far  as  we  can 
JL  with  making  productivity  improvements 
based  on  streamlining  manual  work  flows,” 
said  Richard  Kravchuk,  director  of  strategic 
information  management  at  the  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  dairy-products  manufacturer. 

With  cost  control  and  product  differentia¬ 
tion  as  major  business  strategies,  Dannon’s 
focus  these  days  is  on  the  way  its  managers 
make  decisions.  The  idea,  Kravchuk  said,  is 
to  streamline  decision-making  so  that  fewer 
people  work  at  analyzing  data  and  more  are 
presented  with  information  on  which  they 
can  take  action. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  that  focus  is  a 
marketing  system  that  helps  sales  managers 
get  the  greatest  impact  from  their  marketing 
investments.  Pressed  for  time,  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  scrapped  the  normal  system-develop¬ 
ment  lifecycle  and  used  automated  tools  to 
help  it  bring  the  system  online  in  just  10 
weeks.  Members  of  the  user  organization 
headed  the  design  team,  assisted  by  an  out¬ 
side  consultant  and  key  people  from  the  IS 
department  whose  job  it  was  to  help  the 

I.S.  AT  DANNON  IS  NOW  REGARDED 
by  other  managers  as  "an  equal 
partner.  We're  not  just  recipients  off 
the  decision." 

-Richard  Kravchuk 


users  understand  how  Dannon  stores  its  in¬ 
formation.  “We  met  halfway,”  Kravchuk  said. 
“We  had  to  learn  their  business,  but  in  the 
process  they  began  to  learn  ours.” 

Kravchuk’s  position  may  be  unique  in  the 
industry.  As  director  of  strategic  information 
management,  his  brief  is  to  assemble  inter¬ 
disciplinary  teams  to  implement  new  tech¬ 
nologies  that  advance  the  company’s  strate¬ 
gic  goals.  Kravchuk  described  his  role  as 
“tenuous.  Every  year  I  have  to  come  up  with 
a  set  of  projects  to  justify  [the  fact  that!  I’m 
here,”  he  said. 

With  no  one  reporting  to  him,  Kravchuk 
assembles  project  teams  by  approaching  oth¬ 
er  directors  and  line  managers.  Crystal 
Kennedy,  director  of  information  services 
and  Kravchuk’s  next-door  neighbor  on  the 
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organization  chart  (both  she  and  Kravchuk 
report  to  the  vice  president  of  finance),  pro¬ 
vides  the  development  staff.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem’s  sponsors  typically  furnish  people  to 
handle  project  management  and  provide 
business  expertise.  Crucial  to  Kravchuk’s 
success  is  the  support  of  the  entire  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  he  said. 

Running  counter  to  conventional  practice, 
Dannon’s  IS  department  is  structured  so  that 
talented  systems  engineers  don’t  have  to 
change  jobs  in  order  to  move  up  the  compen¬ 
sation  ladder.  Software  developers  can  be 
paid  more  than  the  people  who  manage 
them,  Kravchuk  said.  In  order  to  attract  and 
retain  the  kind  of  technical  talent  required  to 
accomplish  Dannon’s  strategic  goals,  it  was 
important  to  provide  a  career  path  that  al¬ 
lowed  earnings  to  increase  without  forcing 
developers  into  management,  he  explained. 

Working  with  the  business  managers  has 
given  Kravchuk  the  credibility  required  to 
keep  him  involved  in  strategic  decision-mak¬ 
ing.  “Managers  seek  us  out  earlier  in  the 
process  now,”  he  said.  “We’ve  become  an 
equal  partner  and  not  just  recipients  of  the 
decision.” 


Charles  Schwab  and  Co. 


Mark  Barmann,  executive  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  discount-brokerage  firm 
Charles  Schwab  and  Co.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  one  IS  executive  who  never 
had  to  jockey  for  position  at  the  plan¬ 
ning  table.  He  reports  to  the  president  of  the 
holding  company  of  the  corporation — “a  po¬ 
sitional,  hierarchical  happenstance  that 
thrusts  me  into  discussions  on  all  aspects  of 
the  firm’s  plans  and  activities,”  he  said. 

Educated  as  an  engineer,  Barmann  has 
never  held  “an  intensely  technical  job.  I 
think  of  myself  more  as  a  manager  than  I  do 
as  a  technician,”  he  said.  Technology,  though, 
is  the  basis  of  Schwab’s  discount-broker 
fees:  A  voice-response  system  lets  cus¬ 
tomers  place  orders  and  check  order  status 
at  any  time  from  a  touch-tone  telephone.  “It 
can  be  imitated,  and  it’s  not  unique,  but  it 
was  early,  it’s  heavily  promoted,  and  it’s 
priced  to  encourage  customer  use,”  Bar¬ 
mann  said.  “Upwards  of  20  percent  of  all  our 
trading  transactions  are  entered  through  that 
channel.”  Schwab  also  offers  an  online  real¬ 
time  trade-execution  system  that  is  unique 
in  the  industry. 


The  IS  department  has  never  had  a  credi¬ 
bility  problem  at  Charles  Schwab.  “Our  firm 
is  only  18  years  old,  and  it’s  run  by  men  and 
women  who  have  never  known  a  time  when 


IS  wasn’t  at  the  very  core  of  the  business,” 
Barmann  said.  “Also,  our  very  cost  structure 
is  predicated  on  having  a  heavy  technological 
component.” 

Barmann  sees  the  question  of  whether  an 
IS  executive  will  be  perceived  as  a  technical 
or  business  manager  as  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  choice.  “People  have  to  decide  how 
they  will  devote  their  energies,”  he  said.  “If 
men  and  women  decide  to  try  to  stay  abreast 
of  this  rapidly  evolving  technological  explo¬ 
sion  we’re  involved  in,  then  they  won’t  have 
the  energy  left  over  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
business.  If  they  let  go  of  some  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  stuff  to  competent  subordinates  and  wrap 
their  heads  around  the  business  instead, 
then  I  think  they  can  prepare  themselves  for 
the  kind  of  job  that  I  have.”  E EJ 


MARK  BARMANN: 
SCHWAB  IS  A  YOUNG 
FIRM  WHERE  I.S.  HAS 
ALWAYS  BEEN  “AT  THE 
VERY  CORE  OF  THE 
BUSINESS.” 
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Our  competitors  can  help  automate  and 
manage  this  part  of  your  enterprise. 


We  can  do  that. 
Plus  this. 


♦  *. 


♦  • 


Inly  Boole  &  Babbage  offers  you  single-point  control 
iver  your  entire  enterprise. 


In  your  universe  of  increasing  client/server  based  applications,  there 
are  a  number  of  companies  who  lay  claim  to  enterprise  automation  and 
management;  but  a  cursory  glance  will  tell  you  they’re  talking  about  either 
the  mainframe  part,  network  part,  or  workstation  part,  etc.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Commander  Riker,  no  one  can  help  manage  the  entire  enterprise 
but  Boole  &  Babbage. 

Your  unwieldy  multi-vendor  environment  has  created  an  increasingly 
complex  enterprise;  one  in  which  only  Boole  &  Babbage  can  give  you  the 
technology  required  for  the  single-point  control  and  automation  necessary  to 
manage  your  mission-critical  applications. 

Boole  &  Babbage  provides  highly  integrated  products  that  can  manage 
service  delivery  to  virtually  any  IS  enterprise.  Today. 


These  unique  capabilities  represent  a  quantum  leap  in  your  ability  to 
handle  mission-critical  applications.  And,  in  the  “doing-more-with-less” 
nineties,  the  difficulty  of  providing  cost-effective  service  demands  that  you 
explore  bold  new  ways  to  accomplish  this  task. 

To  our  knowledge,  you  have  only  two  current  alternatives: 

Boole  &  Babbage,  the  enterprise  automation  company,  or  Commander  Riker. 
Our  number  is  1-800-544-2152.  His  is  classified. 


F  -  Boole  & 

Babbage 
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BEING  THERE 

Jennifer  Thompsons 
determination  to  be  present 
whenever  strategic  direction 
came  up  for  discussion  helped 
elevate  the  role  of  IS  in  the 
corporate  agenda 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


hen  her  company  embarked 
on  a  program  of  strategic  self- 
analysis,  Jennifer  Thompson, 
vice  president  of  information 
services  at  Canadian  Tire 
Corp.,  saw  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  way  management 
views  the  IS  organization’s 
place  in  the  corporate  con¬ 
stellation.  Canada’s  largest 
hard-goods  retail  chain  (don’t 
be  fooled  by  the  name),  the 
more-than  $3  billion  (Canadi¬ 
an  dollars)  Toronto-based 
company  was  facing  in¬ 
creased  competition.  “We’ve 
been  a  very  successful  organization,  but  we 
were  not  satisfied  with  how  we  were  grow¬ 
ing,”  Thompson  said. 

Thompson  employs  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
niques  designed  to  “help  the  business  [man¬ 
agers]  see  systems  as  the  air  that  they 
breathe,”  she  said.  Her  goal  is  to  be  present 
whenever  corporate  strategy  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  “It’s  a  struggle,”  she  admitted. 
“There’s  a  traditional  thinking  regarding  sys¬ 
tems  that  says  the  business  has  to  know 
what  it  wants,  then  it  has  to  tell  systems 
what  it  wants  done.” 

The  path  her  career  has  taken  since  she 


came  to  Canadian  Tire  in  1991  is  a  telling  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  success  of  Thompson’s  ap¬ 
proach.  She  started  with  the  company  as  a 
senior  director  and  soon  became  a  divisional 
vice  president.  In  May  1993,  she  was  named 
vice  president  of  information  services.  ‘Tve 
had  much  the  same  job  all  the  way  through, 
but  the  organization  has  elevated  the  role  of 
systems,”  she  said. 

Compounding  what  she  called  “that  over- 
the-wall  kind  of  thinking”  when  she  launched 
her  campaign  was  the  fact  that  the  company 
had  an  entirely  new  management  team, 
whose  members  felt  no  responsibility  for  the 
systems  their  predecessors  had  sponsored. 
“In  a  typical  company,  there  is  a  degree  of 
ownership  for  what  you  already  have  and, 
therefore,  a  preparedness  to  either  invest  in, 
rebuild  or  scrap  those  assets,”  Thompson 
said.  These  new  executives  simply  an¬ 
nounced  their  plans  and  “left  the  part  about 
how  this  relates  to  what  [systems]  we  al¬ 
ready  have  up  to  us.” 

Thompson  views  management’s  laissez 
faire  attitude  with  ambivalence.  “On  one 
hand,  it  shows  an  incredible  amount  of  trust. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  a  certain  amount 
of  abdication  of  the  business  from  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,”  she  said.  Thompson  felt  she  was 
being  asked  to  make  technology  decisions  in 
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a  vacuum.  “Therefore,  I  told  them  that  we 
had  to  work  together,”  she  said. 

Thompson  limits  her  bid  for  involvement 
in  strategic  decisions  to  those  she  considers 
most  important.  She  provides  resources  to 
help  with  data-gathering  and  -benchmarking 
and  furnishes  information  on  what  competi¬ 
tors  are  doing  with  technology,  “but  I  don’t 
feel  I  have  to  be  there  for  some  of  the 
lengthy  discussions  where  they  dissect  the 
business,”  she  said. 

But  as  soon  as  management  starts  trying 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  data  and  base 
plans  on  those  conclusions,  Thompson  wants 
to  be  included.  “I  feel  that  it  is  important  for 
IS  to  be  in  the  room  to  contribute,  to  chal¬ 
lenge  and  to  bring  up  ideas  based  on  our 
knowledge  of  what  systems  can  and  cannot 
do  for  them,”  she  said. 

f  \  n  a  scale  where  zero  means  sitting  on 
I  I  the  bench  and  10  means  quarterbacking 
|  I  the  play  Thompson  sees  herself  at  about 
1  V  four.  She  got  this  far  by  paying  close  at- 
tention  to  the  concerns  of  senior  man¬ 
agement  and  by  talking  with  them  in  their 
own  language.  She  tries  to  use  familiar  meta¬ 
phors — “so  many  metaphors  that  I  some¬ 
times  cringe,  but  then  I  start  hearing  them 
talk  to  each  other  in  the  same  metaphors,” 
she  said. 

Her  favorite  image  is  that  of  a  house.  “We 
all  live  in  this  house,  and  there  are  things  we 
like  about  it  and  things  we  don’t  like,”  she’ll 
tell  managers.  “We  have  new  things  we  want 
of  this  house,  but  we’re  going  to  be  living  in 
it  while  we’re  renovating,  so  we’ll  have  to  be 
careful  that  when  someone  decides  to  paper 
this  wall,  there  isn’t  somebody  on  the  other 
side  talking  about  tearing  it  down. 

“They  can  identify  with  that,”  Thompson 
said.  She  added  that  she  might  also  tell  a 
manager,  “I  happen  to  know  that  the  electri¬ 
cal  wiring  is  in  [that  wall].  You  probably  don’t 
want  me  to  explain  where  I  have  to  put  those 
wires,  but  I  want  you  to  appreciate  that  I  do 
have  to  figure  out  where  they  are  going  be¬ 
fore  I  get  out  the  sledgehammer.” 

Thompson  has  pointed  out  to  managers 
that  “they  can’t  treat  the  house  as  though 
they  each  own  a  room  in  it,”  because  what 
happens  to  each  room  affects  all  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  To  explain  the  infrastructure  required  to 
support  all  systems,  she  drew  an  analogy  to 
the  drainage  tiles  (Canadians  call  them 
weeping  tiles)  that  surround  the  foundation 
of  a  house. 

“Nobody  wants  to  spend  $20,000  on  weep¬ 


ing  tiles,  but  you’d  better  spend  it  before 
your  basement  is  flooded,”  she  said.  “I  told 
them  there  are  things  that  nobody  wants  to 
pay  for,  but  not  paying  for  them  has  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  significant  impact.” 

Thompson  sends  managers  a  steady  flow 
of  articles  on  today’s  hot  technology  issues, 
written  from  the  business  point  of  view,  pro¬ 


viding  both  sides  of  each  story.  Once,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  she  circulated  an  article  on  the  pitfalls 
of  client/server  computing  the  same  week 
she  circulated  a  success  story  on  the  same 
subject.  “I  don’t  want  [management]  to  think 
of  it  as  simple,  but  I  don’t  want  them  to  think 
I’m  overwhelmed  by  complexity,  so  I  spend 
some  time  making  them  feel  nervous  and 
some  time  making  them  feel  confident,”  she 
said. 

Thompson  said  she  is  beginning  to  be  in¬ 
vited  into  the  board  room,  where  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  strategic  potential  of  information 
systems  ranges  from  fairly  sophisticated  to 
nonexistent.  “They’re  asking,  ‘Can  we  do 
that?  How  difficult  is  it?’  And,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  ‘Are  you  getting  all  the  help  you 
need?”’  E a 


JENNIFER  THOMPSON 
PAYS  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  CONCERNS  OF 
SENIOR  MANAGEMENT 
AND  TALKS  WITH 
THEM  IN  THEIR  OWN 
LANGUAGE,  WHICH 
INCLUDES  A  HEAVY 
USE  OF  METAPHORS. 
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BUSINESS  PLANNING 


FINDING  THE 
BUSINESS  FUTURE 

In  matching  IT  to  business 
opportunities ,  a  good  CIO 
is  one  part  seer, ;  two  parts 
inventor.  Or  is  it  two  parts 
seer  and  one  part  inventor? 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


nformation  technology  is  finally  coming 
of  age  as  a  strategic  business  resource 
by  allowing  companies  to  meet  their 
customers’  needs  regardless  of  time 
and  place,  according  to  C.  Rudy 
Puryear,  Chicago-based  managing  part¬ 
ner  in  charge  of  Andersen  Consulting’s 
Americas  Information  and  Technology 
Strategy  Practice.  “Businesses  spend 
enormous  efforts  today  dealing  with 
time  and  location  barriers.  As  technolo¬ 
gy  begins  to  help  us  eliminate  those 
[considerations],  business  becomes 
radically  different,”  he  said. 

Consider  banking,  Puryear  suggest¬ 
ed.  “In  the  ’70s,  when  you  had  to  do 
banking,  you  went  to  the  bank.  Banks  spent 
enormous  sums  of  money  decorating  their 
lobbies  with  high-vaulted  ceilings  and  all 
kinds  of  artwork.”  Then  came  branch  banks, 
then  automatic  teller  machines  (ATMs),  and 
now  you  can  do  your  banking  with  a  touch- 
tone  telephone  or  a  home  computer.  Similar¬ 
ly,  providers  of  all  kinds  of  services  “are 
finding  ways  to  get  the  consumer’s  need  sat¬ 
isfied,  wherever  the  consumer  is,”  he  said. 

“The  trend  poses  some  interesting  chal¬ 
lenges  and  risks  for  businesses,”  Puryear 
pointed  out.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity 


for  IS  chiefs  to  stimulate  creative  strategic 
thinking  in  the  executive  suite.  “We  get  in¬ 
credible  creativity  and  innovation  when  [we 
challenge  people]  to  start  thinking  about  how 
they  could  do  business  differently  if  they 
were  not  constrained  by  time  and  place.” 

Technology  has  long  been  engaged  in 
changing  the  ways  in  which  people  obtain 
goods  and  services.  “Thirty  years  ago,  if  you 
wanted  to  watch  a  movie,  you  went  to  a  the¬ 
ater,”  Puryear  said.  “Twenty  years  ago  you 
might  wait  for  the  ‘Sunday  Night  Movie,’  15 
years  ago  you  could  turn  on  cable  television, 
and  10  years  ago  you  could  go  to  the  local 
video-rental  chain  and  rent  the  tape.  Two 
years  from  now  you  will  dial  the  movie  down 
using  your  touch-tone  phone,  right  into  your 
TV  set.” 

Think  of  the  challenge  that  prospect  poses 
to  video-rental  chains.  “They  could  do  the 
best  job  in  the  world  building  systems  and 
reengineering  processes  to  get  tapes  onto 
the  shelf,  but  that  won’t  get  them  where  they 
want  to  be,”  Puryear  said.  “Their  challenge 
is  to  take  an  existing  distribution  structure 
and  capitalize  on  it,  recognizing  that  what 
they  distribute  three  years  from  now  may 
not  be  videotapes.” 

Similarly,  within  a  few  years  motorists  will 
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solve  many  automobile  problems  without 
visiting  the  service  station.  “If  I’m  on  the 
highway  and  I  experience  a  problem,  I’ll  pull 
over  to  the  side  of  the  road,  take  an  electron¬ 
ic  probe  out  of  the  glove  compartment,  plug 
it  into  the  cellular  phone  and  dial  an  800 
number  that  connects  my  car  to  the  electron¬ 
ic  service  bay,  which  does  the  diagnosis  and 
sends  a  software  fix  down  the  line,”  Puryear 
predicted. 

As  a  byproduct  of  these  advances,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  the  logistics  of  doing  business  wherev¬ 
er  the  consumer  is  will  become  far  more  com¬ 
plex,  to  the  extent  that  “information  about  the 
business  may  in  fact  be  more  valuable  than 
the  underlying  business.”  Some  examples  al¬ 
ready  exist,  Puryear  said.  For  instance,  “the 
publishers  of  the  Official  Airline  Guide  make 
more  money  than  all  the  top  10  airlines  com¬ 
bined.  The  net-asset  value  of  TV  Guide  Maga¬ 
zine  is  worth  more  than  the  net-asset  value  of 


ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and  Fox  combined.” 

Puryear  advises  CIOs  to  be  sure  they  fo¬ 
cus  technology  investments  on  ways  to  bring 
new  business  values  to  their  organizations, 
as  opposed  to  improving  the  way  they  are  do¬ 
ing  things  today.  “Suppose  they  generate 
3,000  invoices  an  hour  now.  Instead  of  focus¬ 
ing  on  how  to  generate  5,000  invoices  an 
hour,  or  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  an  invoice, 
[the  CIO  should  be]  saying,  ‘Can  I  eliminate 
invoices?  Let’s  find  a  way  to  form  links  to 
our  customers  that  make  it  far  more  conve¬ 
nient  for  them  to  do  business  with  us.  Is 
there  a  way  with  technology  that  I  can  help 
my  organization  open  new  battlegrounds?’  ” 

CIOs,  he  concluded,  must  become  “very 
sensitive  to  what  time-  and  location-indepen¬ 
dence  can  do  to  business.  Therein  lies  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  value  and  a  radically  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  business  environment  from 
anything  we’ve  seen  before.”  E 0 


"IF  YOUR  Busi¬ 
ness  over  time 
may  become  a 
commodity,  is 
there  a  way  that 
information 
about  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  next 
value-added 
service?" 

-C.  Rudy  Puryear 
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I.S. /BUSINESS  PARTNERS 


Business  and  technology — like 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
brain — work  together  to  produce 
innovation,  creative  solutions, 
progress.  When  the  two  sides  of 
the  brain  are  out  of  synch,  you  get 
a  dysfunctional  organism;  when  IS  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  at  odds,  a  failing  company.  But 
when  a  CEO  and  a  CIO  form  a  true  partner¬ 
ship,  it  can  set  the  tone  for  an  organization- 
wide  alliance  of  business  and  technology — 
and  corresponding  improvements  in  speed, 
productivity  and  customer  service. 

The  Partners  in  Leadership  Award,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Society  for  Information  Man¬ 
agement  (SIM),  an  IS  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  headquartered  in  Chicago,  recognizes 
the  best  of  such  symbiotic  relationships.  This 
year’s  award  was  presented  to  JC  Penney 
Co.,  the  Dallas-based  retailer,  and  Nalco 
Chemical  Co.,  a  supplier  of  water-treatment 
chemicals  in  Naperville,  Ill. 

“The  award  recognizes  the  very  best  in 

Joint 


When  senior  business  and 
IS  executives  get  in  harness 
together,  the  results  can  be 
impressive.  SIM’s  seventh 
annual  Partners  in 
Leadership  Award  honors 
the  achievements  of  close 
cooperation. 

BY  JASON  S.  CASEY 


president  of  manufacturing  and  logistics, 
consult  regularly  on  every  aspect  of  the 
business,  and  generally  their  goals  for  Nalco 
are  the  same.  So  when  Mooney  in  the  late 
’80s  defined  Nalco’s  mission  as  satisfying 
the  customer,  Bertran  responded  with  a 
plan  for  deploying  IT  at  the  point  of  sale. 

The  IS  vision  was  this:  a  sales  force 
armed  with  laptop  computers  and  software 
that  would  allow  reps  to  perform  on-site 
analysis,  communicate  remotely  with  au¬ 
tomation  equipment  and  develop  cus¬ 
tomized  chemical-treatment  solutions  com¬ 
plete  with  demonstrated  costs  and  benefits. 
N-COMPAS,  as  the  new  system  was  called, 


cooperation,”  said  Brandt 
R.  Allen,  a  professor  at 
Colgate  Darden  Graduate 
School  in  Charlottesville, 

Va.,  and  a  member  of  the 
award-selection  commit¬ 
tee.  “The  recognition  is 
not  just  for  the  best  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  technology,  but  for  a  unique  part¬ 
nership  between  a  senior-level  business  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  a  senior-level  IS  executive.” 

For  two  people  who  have  worked  togeth¬ 
er  as  long  and  as  closely  as  Edward  J. 
Mooney  and  David  R.  Bertran,  partnering  is 
the  natural  way  to  get  things  done.  Over  10 
years  at  Nalco  Chemical,  the  two  have  be¬ 
come  professionally  intertwined.  “It’s  rare 
that  we  don’t  talk  to  each  other  at  least  once 
a  day,  and  it’s  usually  more  like  two,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,”  said  Mooney,  Nalco’s 
president  and  COO.  “We  know  each  other 
well;  we  know  each  other’s  families.  We 
work  together  about  as  closely  as  any  two 
humans  can  work  together.” 

Mooney  and  Bertran,  who  is  senior  vice 


Ventures 


would  let  sales  reps  “sit  down  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  input  into  the  laptop  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  customer’s  water  and  the  pa¬ 
rameters  associated  with  the  operation  of 
the  customer’s  plant,”  said  Bertran.  “Then 
they  can  run  through  various  scenarios  to 
simulate  the  benefits  of  our  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  in  their  processing  systems.” 

Bertran  sold  the  concept  to  Mooney,  and 
Mooney  convinced  the  board  of  directors  to 
allocate  $1.8  million  for  a  pilot.  “I  became  an 
advocate  once  I  saw  some  examples  of  the 
problem-solving  enhancements  that  would 
occur  in  the  field,”  said  Mooney. 

Bertran  and  Mooney  assembled  a  team  of 
representatives  from  IS,  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  and  charged  it  to  focus  unswervingly  on 
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customer  satisfaction.  “We  told 
them  we  were  not  going  to  expand 
the  program  at  all  unless  they  could 
show  us  a  measurable  improve¬ 
ment,”  said  Mooney. 

The  team  began  by  equipping  250 
members  of  Nalco’s  2,000-member 
worldwide  sales  force  with  the  soft¬ 
ware,  running  on  386-based  laptops 
from  IBM  Corp.  and  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
the  pilot,  the  company  rang  up  more 
than  $14  million  in  new  sales  and 
$12  million  from  troubled  accounts 
that  were  salvaged  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  system. 

When  an  independent  firm  sur¬ 
veyed  800  customers  serviced  by  N- 
COMPAS,  42  percent  strongly  agreed 
that  the  system  significantly  im¬ 
proved  customer  satisfaction,  and  56 
percent  said  it  made  a  substantial 
difference  in  their  choice  of  a  suppli¬ 
er  and  improved  Nalco’s  ability  to  re¬ 
tain  business. 


The  pilot  was  so  successful, 
Mooney  said,  that  when  he  went 
back  to  the  board  to  request  an¬ 
other  $5.5  million,  “their  first  ques¬ 
tion  was,  ‘what  took  you  so  long  to 
come  back?’  Their  second  question 
was,  ‘are  you  sure  you’ve  got 
enough  money  so  you  can  do  this  as 
quickly  as  you  need  to?’  ” 

During  the  development  phase,  IS 
personnel  went  out  on  sales  visits  so 
they  could  study  customer  require¬ 
ments  firsthand.  The  first  unit  rolled 
out  went  to  Mooney,  who,  like  all  of 
Nalco’s  officers,  makes  regular  sales 
calls.  “Ted’s  as  conversant  in  the  use 
of  N-COMPAS  as  anyone,”  said 
Bertran,  who  takes  the  system  on 
visits  to  his  own  accounts  several 
times  a  quarter.  “He’s  learned  how 
to  use  it  and  what  makes  it  tick.” 

One  area  where  Mooney’s  leader¬ 
ship  proved  critical  was  in  forcing 
the  company’s  12  business  groups  to 
adhere  to  corporate  standards.  “If  it 


BERTRAN  and  MOONEY:  Nalco’s  point-of-sale 
system  made  a  quantifiable  positive  difference 
in  customers  ’  decisions  to  choose  Nalco. 


hadn’t  been  for  Ted,  we  would  have 
ended  up  with  a  hodgepodge  of 
equipment  and  software  that  would 
have  been  impossible  to  manage,” 
said  Bertran. 

“The  business  groups  all  focus  on 
different  market  segments,  and 
they’re  very  autonomous,”  Mooney 
explained.  “You  have  to  herd  them 
together  and  explain  why  it’s  good 
for  them  in  order  to  get  their  partici¬ 
pation  and  make  it  work  across  the 
company.” 

The  collaboration  on  N-COMPAS 
continues,  as  Bertran  and  Mooney 
discuss  methods  for  monitoring 
their  customers’  equipment  remote¬ 
ly.  They’re  also  in  the  process  of  up¬ 
grading  Nalco’s  worldwide  manufac¬ 
turing  and  logistics  systems. 

“I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
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things  is  this  project  has  given  the  IS 
group  a  lot  of  pride  and  self-satisfac¬ 
tion,”  said  Bertran.  “This  is  probably 
as  close  as  IS  can  come  to  contribut¬ 
ing  to  an  actual  sale.” 

Very  open”  is  how  JC  Penney’s 
president,  James  Oesterre- 
icher,  characterizes  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  Vice  President  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Information  Systems  Dave  V 
Evans.  While  the  two  don’t  meet  as 
often  as  Nalco’s  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  leaders  (“formally  three  or 
four  times  a  year  and  informally — 
depending  on  the  projects — maybe 
another  three  or  four  times,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Oesterreicher),  they  are  read¬ 
ily  available  to  one  another  when¬ 
ever  a  problem  arises.  “We  live  in 
the  same  neighborhood,”  said 
Oesterreicher.  “If  I  have  to  see  him 
real  bad,  I’ll  walk  down  the  street.” 

That  collaboration  is  essential  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  cutthroat  world  of  re¬ 
tailing,  customers  will  take  their 
business  elsewhere  if  they  don’t  find 
exactly  what  they  want.  Penney 
must  “provide  the  merchandise 
that’s  wanted  by  our  customers 
faster  and  more  precisely,”  said 
Oesterreicher.  “A  lot  of  our  technol¬ 
ogy  has  aimed  at  being  more  precise 
by  size  and  color  and  getting  mer¬ 
chandise  in  [to  the  stores]  quicker.” 

“Our  company  has  a  pretty  long 
tradition  of  investing  in  technology 


when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
there’s  a  solid  business  result,”  said 
Evans.  For  example,  selling  the  ini¬ 
tial  $200  million  investment  in  an 
elaborate  POS  system  back  in  1988 
was  “no  challenge  at  all,”  Evans  said. 
The  POS  system  improves  Penney’s 
ability  to  capture  data  about  cus¬ 
tomer  purchases,  which  in  turn  feeds 
a  new  inventory-replenishment  sys¬ 
tem.  The  implementation  involved 
50,000  devices  in  1,300  locations; 
100,000  associates  needed  training, 
and  4,000  suppliers  had  to  change 
the  way  they  marked  merchandise.  It 
was  a  massive  project,  and  Oester- 
reicher’s  enthusiastic  support  was 
essential  to  its  ultimate  success. 

While  replenishing  inventory 
rapidly  is  critical,  so  is  getting  new 
merchandise  out  to  the  floor  where 
customers  can  buy  it.  Over  the  last 
two  years,  Penney  has  phased  in  an 
“advance  ship  notice”  system  that 
allows  suppliers  to  transmit  detailed 
electronic  records  of  their  pending 
shipments.  Employees  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  dock  scan  each  carton’s  bar 
code  for  a  serial  number  and  match 
up  that  information  with  the  elec¬ 
tronic  record,  allowing  them  to  pro¬ 
cess  the  shipment  quickly.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  reduced  the  receiving 
process  from  nearly  four  days  to 
about  half  a  day,  according  to  Evans. 

As  for  its  relationships  with  sup¬ 
pliers,  Penney  is  heavily  promoting 


EDI.  About  3,000  of  the  company’s 
suppliers  are  currently  using  EDI; 
about  93  percent  of  its  purchase  or¬ 
ders  and  77  percent  of  its  invoices 
are  transmitted  electronically.  The 
retailer  is  also  working  to  “exchange 
information  that  would  help  both 
[Penney  and  its  suppliers]  forecast 
better,”  said  Oesterreicher.  “We  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  many  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  sales  and  future  projections  of 
our  merchandise.” 

Oesterreicher  sees  IS  as  both  a 
catalyst  and  a  problem-solver  at  Pen¬ 
ney.  “IS  causes  line  organizations  to 
think  strategically  about  how  we  will 
do  business  in  the  future,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “And  then  each  area  has  a 
long  wish  list  of  things  that  they’d 
like  to  accomplish.  Dave  and  his 
group  take  that  wish  list  and  help  us 
to  see  how  it  fits  with  our  business 
strategy.” 

Technology  initiatives  come  both 
from  IS  and  from  field  operatives 
throughout  the  organization.  “Dave 
is  very  skilled  in  assigning  priori¬ 
ties — helping  us  put  [these  sugges¬ 
tions]  in  the  proper  order  based  on 
where  we’ll  get  the  highest  return,” 
said  Oesterreicher.  “It’s  my  task  to 
help  him  order  those  priorities.” 

The  close  relationship  between 
Oesterreicher  and  Evans  is  typical  of 
the  team-oriented  company,  where 
IS  and  business  units  routinely  work 
together  to  select  solutions,  conduct 
pilots,  measure  results  and  offer 
training.  This  approach  “helps  us 
gain  acceptance  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  solves  an  awful  lot  of 
implementation  problems,”  said 
Oesterreicher. 

With  the  same  goal  in  mind,  IS  is 
moving  away  from  a  centralized, 
monolithic  structure.  “We’re  co-lo- 
cating  some  of  our  systems  leaders 
with  the  business  partners  they 
work  for  and  giving  them  a  dotted- 
line  reporting  relationship  to  make 
the  system  people  more  sensitive  to 
what  the  business  is  facing  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,”  explained  Evans.  “The 
sense  of  partnership  that  this  award 
is  trying  to  capture  has,  I  think, 
spread  down  into  the  organization,  to 
the  teams  that  actually  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  build  these  things.”  Ei°] 
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PHOTO  BY  KEITH  WOOD 


Computer  companies  today  are  facing  more  and  more 
challenges  than  ever  before.  Challenges  such  as  the  call  for 
superior  customer  service.  Not  to  mention  handling  more 
calls.  Which  means  busier  customer  service  representatives. 
As  well  as  more  busy  signals.  Bigger  problems,  smaller 


help  they  need  quickly  and  easily— because  the  call  goes 
directly  to  technical  support  staff.  They  can  even  receive 
faxback  instruction  sheets  via  900  service. 

But,  just  as  important  as  keeping  your  customers  satisfied 
is  keeping  your  company  profitable.  AT&T MultiQuest  900 


profit  margins.  How 
can  your  company 
provide  high-quality 
customer  service  at 
an  affordable  cost? 
Companies  like 
Borland,  Micro-Sota, 
DacEasy  and  Philips 
Consumer  Electron¬ 
ics  are  doing  it  with 
AT&T  MultiQuest 
900  Service. 


Service  lets  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  that 
your  customers  will 
pay  for  each  call. 
Then,  AT&T  handles 
billing  and  collec¬ 
tions  and  forwards 
the  proceeds  to  you. 
So  you  can  afford  to 
help  more  and  more 
people. 

With  all  of  these 


Imagine  a  service  that  lets  your  customers  select  the  advantages  you’ll  probably  want  to  speak  to  an  AT&T  special- 

customer  service  option  that  best  meets  their  needs.  ist  about  making  AT&T  MultiQuest  900  Service  work  for  you. 

That’s  because  MultiQuest  900  Service  can  be  used  in  a  Aj The  Best  in  the  Business ,s“ 
variety  of  ways.  For  example,  you  can  supplement  your 

general  inquiry  line  by  opening  up  a  900  number  to  pro-  Call:  1 800 809-0900 

vide  purely  technical  support.  Customers  get  the  expert  between  8  am.  and  6pm.  Central  time. 


Am  MultiQuest* 
900  Service 


C  1993  AT&T 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Keeping  Secrets 


Companies  that  can’t 
adequately  protect  trade- 
secret  or  copyrighted 
material  may  lose  the  use 
of  critical  technologies 
and  have  to  pay  damages 
into  the  bargain 

BY  TOBEY  B.  MARZOUK 


Whenever  an  IS  executive  li¬ 
censes  software  or  other 
high-technology  goods, 
the  vendor  imposes  re¬ 
strictions  on  their  use, 
copying  and  disclosure.  If  these  restric¬ 
tions  are  violated,  the  vendor  may  not 
only  terminate  the  license  but  claim 
damages  as  well. 

To  avoid  these  consequences,  CIOs 
need  a  program  to  protect  copyright¬ 
ed  and  trade-secret  material  acquired 
from  software  vendors  and  other 
technology  suppliers.  The  program 
should  include  methods  for  negotiat¬ 
ing  and  monitoring  contractual  obli¬ 
gations,  and  for  implementing  poli¬ 
cies  to  protect  trade  secrets  and 
comply  with  copyright  law.  It  should 
also  make  provisions  for  obligating 
employees  and  consultants  to  abide 
by  these  policies. 

For  information  or  technology  to 
be  considered  a  trade  secret,  it  must 
meet  three  conditions.  First,  it  must 
be  maintained  as  a  secret  by  the  sup¬ 
plier.  Disclosure  is  permitted  if  the 
party  to  whom  the  information  is 
passed  on — the  software  user,  for  ex- 
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ample — knows  that  it  is  confidential 
and  subject  to  nondisclosure  and  lim¬ 
ited-use  requirements.  Second,  the 
information  must  give  its  owner  an 
advantage  over  competitors  that  do 
not  know  it.  Finally,  the  information 
must  be  not  generally  known  in  the 
industry.  Most  software  is  consid¬ 
ered  unique  because  it  involves  nu¬ 
merous  algorithms  and  programming 
decisions  that  vary  with  each  pro¬ 
gram  and  programmer.  A  unique 
combination  of  generally  known  in¬ 
formation  may  also  constitute  a  trade 
secret. 

Trade-secret  law  does  not  apply 
when  a  user  independently  develops 
a  protected  product  or  process.  The 
user  company,  however,  may  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  it  did 
not  copy  the  technology  from  materi¬ 
als  provided  by  the  supplier.  If  inde¬ 
pendent  development  does  occur,  the 
result  remains  a  trade  secret  as  long 
as  both  firms  maintain  its  secrecy. 
But  when  either  firm  publicly  dis¬ 
closes  the  information,  trade-secret 
status  is  lost  for  both.  (If  trade-secret 
status  is  lost,  the  information  may 
still  be  protected  under  copyright 
law.) 

Unless  specifically  prohibited  by 
the  license  agreement,  a  user  with 
lawful  access  to  computer  code  can 
probably  reverse-engineer  that 
code — starting  with  the  known  prod¬ 
uct  and  working  backward  to  find  out 
how  it  was  developed.  For  software, 
this  means  starting  with  the  object 
code  (the  machine-readable  code  that 
the  computer  executes)  and  working 
backward  to  the  software’s  source 
code  (the  human-readable  code  in  a 
programming  language,  such  as 
Cobol). 

Licenses  that  provide  access  only 
to  the  object  code — a  typical  way  of 
protecting  trade  secrets  in  the  source 
code — may  prohibit  users  from  re¬ 
verse-engineering  the  object  code. 
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Color  has  some  amazing  properties.  Add  it  to  invoices,  and 
you  can  get  paid  up  to  30%  faster.  In  business  documents,  it 
can  boost  motivation  by  up  to  80%. 

But  color  is  often  seen  as  a  complicated,  expensive,  glamour 
technology.  Xerox  is  changing  that,  with  the  world’s  first 
single-pass  highlight  color  printer. 

The  Xerox  4850  HighLight  Color  Laser  Printer  can  add  color 
to  documents,  literally  at  will.  Up  to  50  pages  a  minute  can 
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green  at  a  cost  virtually  identical  to  plain  black  and  white. 

It’s  one  way  Xerox  provides  unique  document  solutions  to 
improve  productivity  throughout  your  organization.  Why 
not  brighten  your  bottom  line?  To  learn  more  about  our 
highlight  printer  or  our  full  color  copier,  give  us  a  call  at 

1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  774. 

Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


XEROX  ®  and  The  Document  Company  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


By  requiring  users  to  rely  on  the 
vendor  for  all  software-support  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  error  corrections  and 
enhancements,  the  vendor  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduces  the  likelihood  that 
trade  secrets  will  be  misused  or  dis¬ 
closed. 

Software  is  also  protected  by  the 
federal  Copyright  Act,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  anyone  but  the  copyright  own¬ 
er  from  reproducing  it  (a  licensed  us¬ 
er  may  maintain  one  archival  copy), 
preparing  derivative  works  by  modi¬ 
fying  it,  or  distributing  copies  by 
sale,  rental  or  lease.  A  trade  secret 
can  receive  copyright  protection  if  it 
is  fixed  in  a  tangible  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression — such  as  a  diskette,  hard 
drive  or  program  listing — and  has 
some  degree  of  originality. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  com¬ 
panies  can  reduce  the  danger  of  in¬ 
fringing  the  supplier’s  trade  secrets 
and  copyrights. 

Avoid  unreasonable  restrictions 
when  acquiring  products.  Compa¬ 
nies  should  carefully  review  the  limi¬ 
tations  in  license  agreements  for 
new  software  products  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  their  business  activi¬ 
ties  and  internal  procedures  will 
make  it  possible  to  comply.  In  some 
instances,  the  IS  executive  should 
consider  negotiating  more-flexible, 
less-burdensome  provisions.  The 
goal  is  to  balance  the  supplier’s  legit¬ 
imate  need  to  protect  its  crown  jew¬ 
els  with  the  user’s  need  for  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility. 

For  example,  a  supplier  may  re¬ 
quire  that  all  employees  with  access 
to  the  software  sign  confidentiality 
agreements.  During  negotiations,  an 
IS  executive  could  request  that  this 
requirement  be  eliminated,  on  the 
basis  that  all  employees  already  have 
entered  into  sufficiently  broad  confi¬ 
dentiality  agreements  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  the  confidentiality 
of  third-party  information. 

Implement  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  to  protect  both  proprietary 
company  information  and  all  trade 
secrets  acquired  under  license 
agreements.  Depending  on  the  firm, 
the  following  security  measures  may 
be  needed  to  adequately  protect  con¬ 
fidential  information: 

■  Limit  access  to  computer  programs 
and  proprietary  business  data  on  a 


need-to-know  basis. 

■  Limit  access  to  sensitive  areas  to 
approved  personnel  only.  Keep  such 
areas  segregated  and  securely  locked. 

■  Institute  formal  sign-out  proce¬ 
dures  in  tape  libraries.  Restrict  tape- 
library  access  to  designated  individu¬ 
als. 

■  Place  terminals  in  segregated  and 


By  requiring  the  user  to 
rely  on  the  vendor  for  all 
software-support  services, 
the  vendor  significantly 
reduces  the  likelihood  that 
trade  secrets  will  be 
misused  or  disclosed. 


safe  areas.  Use  passwords  or  keys  to 
limit  access  to  sensitive  files  and 
make  sure  they  are  changed  periodi¬ 
cally. 

■  Monitor  all  copying  of  software, 
manuals  and  other  confidential  docu¬ 
ments. 

■  Carefully  dispose  of  paper,  tapes, 
notes  and  other  trash. 

■  Periodically  instruct  all  personnel 
of  security  precautions.  Post  warning 
signs  and  security  notices  when  ap¬ 
propriate. 

■  Exclude  all  terminated  employees 
from  access  to  confidential  data.  If  an 
employee  leaves  on  bad  terms,  take 
further  precautions  such  as  changing 
passwords  and  keys. 

■  Label  confidential  information  as 
Secret  and  Confidential. 

■  Instruct  employees  not  to  leave 
confidential  data  unattended. 

■  Monitor  and  review  speeches  and 
publications  to  ensure  that  employ¬ 
ees  do  not  divulge  trade  secrets  and 
confidential  data. 

■  Periodically  review  the  company’s 
security  program. 

Obligate  employees  to  protect 
trade  secrets  and  copyrighted  ma¬ 
terial.  The  company  is  usually  liable 
if  an  employee  improperly  uses, 
copies  or  discloses  protected  materi¬ 
als.  Although  employees  generally 


are  under  a  fiduciary  duty  not  to  dis¬ 
close  such  information,  contracts 
with  confidentiality  provisions  pro¬ 
vide  notice  of  these  obligations,  po¬ 
tentially  deter  improper  conduct  and 
make  enforcement  easier. 

An  employer’s  failure  to  comply 
with  certain  procedural  and  legal  re¬ 
quirements,  however,  may  nullify  an 
employment  contract  or  preclude  its 
enforcement.  Employers,  therefore, 
should  follow  these  guidelines  when 
entering  into  such  contracts. 

■  Watch  what  is  said  during  contract 
negotiations.  Even  though  a  contract 
may  prevent  an  employee  from  en¬ 
forcing  oral  commitments  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  contract,  a  court  may  rely 
on  an  employer’s  oral  statements  to 
determine  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  parties.  In  one  recent  case,  a 
company  was  prevented  from  firing 
an  employee  because  of  oral  promis¬ 
es  made  during  an  employment  in¬ 
terview  and  written  assurances  in 
the  employer’s  personnel  manual. 

■  Give  the  employee  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  review  the  contract.  Often, 
companies  will  present  a  proposed 
contract  to  new  employees  on  their 
first  day  of  work,  giving  them  no 
meaningful  opportunity  to  review  it 
or  negotiate  specific  terms.  The 
company  should  provide  a  copy  of 
the  contract  before  the  start  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  guard  against  allegations 
that  an  employee  was  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  relative  to  the  employer. 

In  one  court  case,  a  man  accepted 
employment  with  an  engineering 
firm  in  West  Virginia.  He  canceled 
his  housing  lease  in  Washington, 
signed  a  contract  to  purchase  a  home 
in  West  Virginia  and  moved  all  his 
personal  belongings  to  his  new  resi¬ 
dence.  When  he  arrived  for  the  first 
day  of  work,  he  was  asked  to  sign  an 
“agreement”  restricting  his  right  to 
compete  with  the  employer  should 
he  leave  the  firm.  Having  already  in¬ 
vested  a  great  deal  in  the  move,  the 
employee  felt  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
sign  the  contract.  When  his  employ¬ 
er  tried  to  enforce  the  provision,  the 
court  concluded  that  the  agreement 
not  to  compete  was  not  a  freely  bar- 
gained-for  condition  of  employment 
and  was  therefore  unenforceable. 

■  Include  confidentiality  and  nondis¬ 
closure  provisions.  The  employee 
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should  agree  not  to  disclose  trade  se¬ 
crets  and  confidential  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  employer  during  the 
course  of  employment.  The  provi¬ 
sion  should  specifically  include  trade 
secrets  licensed  to  the  employer  by 
third  parties,  such  as  software  sup¬ 
pliers.  Confidentiality  and  nondisclo¬ 
sure  agreements,  when  carefully  and 
consistently  enforced,  place  employ¬ 
ees  on  notice  that  their  jobs  might  in¬ 
volve  trade  secrets,  and  encourage 
prudence. 

■  Protect  trade  secrets  and  confiden¬ 
tial  information  through  covenants 
not  to  compete.  Such  agreements 
prevent  a  former  employee  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  sensitive  proprietary  infor¬ 
mation  from  competing  with  or  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  line  of  business  as 
the  former  employer  within  a  given 
geographic  area  for  a  given  period  of 
time.  It  prevents  employees  from  ap¬ 
propriating  confidential  information 
to  start  their  own  businesses  or  from 
disclosing  trade  secrets  to  any  new 
employer  that  might  be  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  former  employer.  It  also 
prevents  other  firms  from  “buying” 
confidential  information  by  hiring 
away  competitors’  employees. 

■  Make  sure  the  employment  con¬ 
tract  transfers  to  the  employer  the 
rights  to  all  works  produced  by  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 
Copyrights  to  such  works  belong  to 
the  employer  unless  the  employ¬ 
ment  contract  says  otherwise.  But 
questions  may  arise  as  to  whether  an 
individual  is  an  “employee” — under 
the  direct  control  and  supervision  of 
the  employer — or  an  independent 
contractor,  and  whether  work  per¬ 
formed  by  an  employee  is  within  the 
scope  of  his  or  her  employment.  The 
employment  contract  should  spell 
out  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

In  one  case,  the  CIO  of  a  large  firm 
hired  an  independent  contractor  to 
develop  software  for  use  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  Unfortunately,  he  failed  to  have 
the  contractor  sign  an  agreement 
transferring  exclusive  rights  to  the 
firm.  Within  two  months  after  the 
software  had  been  delivered,  the 
contractor  had  licensed  the  same 
program  to  one  of  the  firm’s  chief 
competitors — at  a  lower  price. 

■  Be  careful  when  renegotiating  em¬ 
ployment  contracts  with  existing 


employees.  A  company  should  con¬ 
sult  legal  counsel  to  determine 
whether  the  state  law  requires  that 
additional  consideration  be  provided. 
Consideration  is  something  of  value 
given  in  exchange  for  a  promise.  The 
consideration  for  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  is  that  they  will  be  employed 
and  will  receive  a  given  salary  and 
certain  benefits,  in  exchange  for 
signing  the  contract  and  agreeing  to 
be  bound  by  its  terms. 

Some  jurisdictions  have  held  that 
continued  employment  alone  is  not 
adequate  consideration  for  existing 
employees  required  to  sign  employ¬ 
ment  contracts  containing  restric¬ 
tions.  In  such  cases,  employers 
should  provide  some  benefit,  such  as 
a  cash  bonus  or  a  raise,  in  exchange 
for  signing  the  contract. 

Make  sure  that  departing  employ¬ 
ees  submit  to  an  exit  interview.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interview  they  should  be  re¬ 
minded  of  contractual  obligations: 
specifically,  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  the  secret  status  of  all  confi¬ 
dential  information  and  trade  secrets. 
Employers  should  also  require  de¬ 
parting  employees  to  sign  a  termina¬ 
tion  agreement  acknowledging  obli¬ 
gations  and  restrictions  in  the 
employment  contract.  Employees’ 
unwillingness  to  sign  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  should  raise  doubts  about 
whether  they  will  comply  with  the 
contract. 

Obligate  consultants  and  others 
to  protect  trade  secrets  and  copy¬ 
righted  material.  Consultants  may 
have  access  to  software  and  other  in¬ 
formation  and  technology  that  a  user 
has  licensed  from  a  supplier.  The  CIO 
should  obligate  these  individuals  and 
companies  to  respect  trade  secrets 
and  copyright  restrictions  on  such 
technology. 

The  following  parties  should  be 
subject  to  confidentiality  agreements: 

■  The  user’s  consultants  and  other 
independent  contractors  with  access 
to  trade  secrets  and  copyrighted  ma¬ 
terials  licensed  by  the  user  from  a 
supplier; 

■  Maintenance  personnel  for  other 
software  and  equipment  who  have 
access  to  the  supplier’s  software  at 
the  user’s  site; 

■  Partners  with  the  user  in  collabo¬ 
rative  product  development,  systems 


integration,  and  marketing; 

■  Distributors  of  the  user’s  products 
that  may  have  access  to  the  suppli¬ 
er’s  trade  secrets  and  copyrighted 
materials; 

■  The  user’s  customers,  clients  and 

Examples  of 
Trade  Secrets 


►  Discoveries  and  inventions 

►  Ideas  and  concepts 

►  Software  (object  code  or  source 
code),  regardless  of  the  phase 
of  development 

►  Software  documentation, 
including  flow  charts  and 
block  diagrams 

►  Designs,  drawings  and  models 

►  Internal  specifications  and 
testing  procedures 

►  Data  and  databases 

►  Novel  techniques  and 
procedures 

►  Marketing,  research  and 
development  plans 

►  Certain  kinds  of  customer  lists 

►  Bidding  policies  and 
procedures 

►  Miscellaneous  marketing 
information  concerning 
finances,  pricing  policies  and 
price  lists 

licensees  that  may  have  access  to 
the  supplier’s  trade  secrets  and  copy¬ 
righted  materials;  and 
■  Potential  investors  who  may  con¬ 
duct  reviews  of  the  user,  including  a 
review  of  its  licensed  technology. 

Protecting  suppliers’  confidential 
information  and  copyrights  is  critical 
to  maintaining  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  and  avoiding  costly  litigation.  IS 
executives  concerned  about  their 
own  and  their  suppliers’  technologies 
must  take  every  precaution  to  ensure 
that  secrets  remain  secrets,  [cjo] 


Tobey  B.  Marzouk,  is  a  partner  at  the 
Washington  law  firm  Marzouk  &  Par¬ 
ry,  which  specializes  in  counseling  soft¬ 
ware  and  computer  users  and  vendors 
in  contractual  and  litigation  matters. 
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You  can  never  know  too  much  about  your 
customers.  And  with  conventional  mainframe 


systems  you  won’t.  Only 
AKST/NCR  can  give  you 
the  processing  power  to 
extract  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  profiles  from  the 
detail  data  that  already 
exists  in  your  enterprise. 
And  the  servers  and  net¬ 
working  power  to  move 
that  information 
wherever  it’s  needed. 


^  The  ability  to 
manipulate  large  databases, 
analyze  data,  and  get 
information  out  quickly  to  the 
people  who  need  it  gives  us  a 
number  of  advantages. 

We  gain  better  insight 
on  hoiv  to  manage  the 
Railroad,  save  money 
because  we  are  better 
able  to  deploy  assets, 
and  ultimately  improve 
customer  service.  55 

Joyce  Wrenn, 

Chief  Information  Officer, 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 


Better  Knowledge  Of  Your 
Customers  Can  Mean  A  Better 
Bottom  Line. 

We  can  help  you  understand  not  only  who 
your  customers  are  and  what  they  are  doing,  but 
what  they’re  most  likely  to  do  next.  So  you  can 
create  specific  marketing  programs  for  each 
customer  segment.  Better  sell  and  service 
existing  customers.  And  develop  new  ones. 

That  can  mean  higher  customer  satisfaction 
and  a  better  bottom  line.  In  fact,  our  customers 
report  revenue  increases  of  as  much  as  15%. 
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New  Levels  Of  Power  From  A  New 
Kind  Of  Information  Company. 

No  other  company  in  the  world  offers  so  many 
solutions  for  capturing  data  and  turning  it  into 
actionable  information.  From  mobile  PCs,  through 
the  world’s  broadest,  most  powerful  family  of  mid¬ 
range  servers,  to  massively-parallel  processors. 

And  no  other  company  can  match  our  global 
expertise  in  communications  and  networking. 
Once  the  information  is  generated,  we  can  help 
you  move  it  anywhere  in  the  world,  fast. 


To  get  to  know  your  customers  better, 
phone  1 800  CALL-NCR  today.  We  can  help  you 
implement  the  breakthrough  applications  that 
will  help  you  thrive  in  the  future. 
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NCR 


An  AT&T  Company 


NCR  is  the  name  and  mark  of  NCR  Corporation.  AKT  and  the  AKT  globe  design  are  registered  service  marks 
and  trademarks  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Intel  and  the  Intel  Inside  Logo  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©  1993  NCR  Corporation. 
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See  1994’s  new 
networking  products  first 


Traditionally,  ComNet  is  the  launching  pad  for  new  networking 
products  and  services.  It’s  the  first  show  of  the  year  to  showcase 
the  latest  technological  innovations  to  help  you  achieve  success 
in  the  global  marketplace. 

In  the  emerging  era  of  global  business,  the  rewards  will  go 
to  the  companies  that  interconnect  widely  dispersed  LANs  over 
wide  area  networks  into  enterprise  systems. 

Come  to  ComNet  ’94  and  discover  the  networking  products, 
technologies,  and  ideas  you’ll  use  to  lead  your  company 
into  the  global  age. 

■  Visit  over  450  exhibiting  companies  and  see  more  than  250 
new  products. 

■  Evaluate  new  high-speed  bridges,  multiprotocol  routers,  intel¬ 
ligent  hubs,  LANs,  network  management  systems,  wireless 
solutions  and  other  hot  products  on  the  day  they're  introduced. 

■  Get  the  inside  story  on  developing  trends  and  technologies, 
like  ATM,  Frame  Relay,  FDD1,  fast  Ethernet,  and  more. 

■  Visit  LiveNet,  a  real-world  demonstration  of  advanced  enter¬ 
prise  networking  in  action. 

■  See  productivity-enhancing  “anytime/anywhere”  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  Wireless  Pavilion. 

A  conference  program  that  gives  you  the  global  perspective 
—and  the  tools  to  make  informed  buying  decisions. 

Choose  from  more  than  20  in-depth  tutorials,  the  Executive  Sym¬ 
posium,  and  over  75  conference  sessions  to  expand  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  today’s  most  critical  networking  issues.  Topics  cover  the 
full  spectrum  of  enterprise  network  products,  technologies, 
design  solutions  and  management  methods.  You'll  explore  impor¬ 


COMNET  '94 

CONFERENCE  &  EXPOSITION 

Entering  the  Global  Age 

January  24-27, 1994  •  Washington,  D.C. 


tant  policy  and  industry  trends.  And — new  this  year — ComNet  ’94 
includes  focused  learning  sessions  on  the  Internet,  wireless  com¬ 
munications,  and  desktop  applications.  Learn  from  the  best 
minds  in  the  business  like  keynote  speakers  Andrew  Grove,  CEO 
of  Intel,  and  Bob  Metcalfe,  the  inventor  of  Ethernet. 

Produced  by  IDG  World  Expo.  Sponsored  by  Network  World 
and  Computerworld. 

ComNet  is  produced  and  managed  by  IDG  World  Expo,  the  world¬ 
wide  leader  in  professional  conferences  and  expositions  for  the 
information  technology  industry... including  ComNet  Prague, 
EuroComNet  and  ComNet  Korea. 

ComNet  is  officially  sponsored  by  Network  World  and 
Computerworld,  both  publications  of  International  Data  Group, 
the  leading  global  provider  of  information  services  on  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  IDG’s  research  subsidiary.  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC).  is  the  leading  market  research  and  analysis  firm 
covering  the  computer  field. 

Send  for  your  FREE  Exhibits  Etc.M  Pass  today. 

There’s  no  obligation.  For  FREE  exhibit  hall  admission  or  confer¬ 
ence  information,  return  the  coupon  or  call  800-225-4698. 


r 


□  Please  send  my  FREE  Exhibits  Etc.  Pass,  a  $50  value. 

This  entitles  me  admission  to  see  over  450  exhibiting  companies, 
LiveNet,  the  Wireless  Pavilion,  the  Netware  Pavilion,  the  keynotes 
and  more.  Also  send  detailed  conference  information  so  I  can  make 
a  decision  on  attending  the  complete  conference  program.  There  is  no 
obligation  or  commitment. 

NAME _ 


TITLE 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


PHONE 


INTERNET  ADDRESS 


Return  to:  ComNet  '94.  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9107. 

|  For  fastest  service,  fax  to  508-872-8237.  cn _ | 


WORKING  SMART 


A  Stitch  In  Time 


When  an  overwhelmed 
clothing-maker  felt  that  its 
business  and  manufacturing 
processes  needed  some 
taking  in,  it  used  a  data- 
management  system  to 
perform  the  alterations 


Third  Street  Sportswear 
Manufacturing  Inc.  does 
custom  work — sweats  for 
major  universities,  T-shirts 
for  corporate  America.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  made  to  order, 
so  the  company  might  have 
30  or  40  different  styles  per 
day  on  its  manufacturing 
floor  in  Ozark,  Mo.  What 
with  the  fabrics,  zippers,  pockets, 
sizing,  logos,  shipping,  inventory, 
time  and  labor  allocated  for  each, 
“we’re  working  off  3,000  variables 
at  any  given  time,”  said  co-owner 
Brad  Thomas. 

Calculating  the  cost  per  garment 
involved  negotiating  a  maze  of  ta¬ 
bles,  with  ample  room  for  error  at 
every  juncture.  And  since  employee 
compensation  is  based  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  complexity  of  the  articles 
produced,  “it  was  taking  as  long  to 
pay  our  workers  as  it  was  for  them 
to  get  the  work  done,”  Thomas  re¬ 
called. 

Managerial  types,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  the  business,  had  their  noses 
buried  in  pricing  charts,  churning 
out  numbers.  There  was  little  time 
for  the  big  picture — or  much  else. 
Something  had  to  give.  Thomas  was 
admittedly  computer-shy  at  first.  “I 
was  a  little  scared,”  he  said.  “But  I 
knew  my  business  and  I  knew  how 
to  make  money,  and  I  was  smart 
enough  to  know  that  I  needed  a 
computer  to  put  it  all  together.” 

The  problem  was  how.  Since 


Third  Street  employed  graphics  for 
printing,  it  went  with  Macintosh 
and  was  steered  toward  Helix  Ex¬ 
press  from  Helix  Technologies  of 
Prospect  Heights,  Ill.,  for  its  open- 
ended  databases.  The  program  was 
fine  for  normal  business  activities 
such  as  invoicing  and  commissions, 
but  Thomas  soon  discovered  that 
the  company’s  in-house  program¬ 
mer  and  off-the-shelf  software 
couldn’t  assimilate  all  the  required 
functions.  So  Third  Street  called  in 
the  cavalry  in  the  form  of  Antley 
Business  Systems  Inc.  (ABSI)  in 
Minneapolis  to  create  a  custom  da- 
ta-management  system. 

Now  when  an  order  comes  in,  it 
is  entered  into  the  system,  which 
generates  one  electronic  document 
that  eventually  will  include  all  labor 
and  materials  for  each  article  of 
clothing.  The  program  scans  inven¬ 
tory  to  determine  what  fabrics  and 
notions  must  be  purchased  and  pro¬ 
duces  size  and  content  sew-in  labels 
for  the  order.  The  computer  then 
determines  which  machines  will  be 
used  to  fill  the  order  and  how  much 
time  each  machine  will  be  required 

to  operate.  The  _ 

system  even  sum¬ 
marizes  conditions 
on  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  floor — such  as 
which  machines 
are  overloaded  and 
which  are  under¬ 
used — allowing 
managers  to  sched¬ 
ule  work  and  bal¬ 
ance  production  so 
that  orders  requir¬ 
ing  different  ma¬ 
chines  can  run  con¬ 
currently.  At  each 
stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  data  is  input 
into  the  system 
manually,  and  each 
department  gener¬ 
ates  a  daily  status 


report  so  that  customers  calling  in 
can  be  updated  on  their  orders’ 
progress. 

The  result  has  been  streamlined 
operations.  In  the  four  years  since 
Third  Street  installed  the  system, 
business  has  increased  by  100  per¬ 
cent,  according  to  Thomas.  It  now 
produces  close  to  1  million  gar¬ 
ments  a  year  and  boasts  annual  rev¬ 
enues  of  $5.5  million. 

Yet,  thanks  to  the  system,  the 
company  still  has  virtually  the  same 
size  staff.  “When  we  started  com¬ 
puterizing  in  1989,  we  had  three 
ladies  in  the  front  office,”  said 
Thomas.  “Now  we’ve  doubled  our 
business,  but  we  haven’t  doubled 
our  staff.  We  still  have  the  same 
three  ladies.” 

Only  now  those  ladies — and  ev¬ 
eryone  else — solve  their  problems 
using  Mac  technology.  “Our  system 
is  set  up  so  that  you  don’t  need  pre¬ 
vious  computer  experience,”  said 
Thomas.  The  Mac,  Helix  and  ABSI 
data-management  systems  were  a 
perfect  fit  for  Third  Street.  “With 
the  custom  system,  we  don’t  have 
to  go  back  to  hard  data,”  said 
Thomas.  “The  information  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  system.  We  just  go  in 
and  modify.  On  the  user  level,  pro¬ 
cedures  may  not  change  at  all.” 

-Melanie  Menagh 

Melanie  Menagh  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Third  Street  Sportswear  Manufacturing 
Inc.,  Ozark,  Mo. 

Application:  Multiple  functions,  including  order 
processing,  inventory,  manufacturing,  scheduling, 
payroll 

Sponsor:  Brad  Thomas,  co-owner 
Technologies:  Macintosh  with  Helix  Express  and  a 
custom  data-management  system  designed  by  Antley 
Business  Systems  Inc. 

Scope:  Management,  manufacturing  supervisors, 
warehouse  staff,  salespeople 

Objective:  To  expedite  price-per- garment  calculations, 
schedule  manufacturing  production  and  integrate 
various  company  functions  into  a  single  system 
Payoff:  Output  and  revenue  have  doubled  in  four 
years,  and  the  number  of  front-office  staff  members  has 
declined  slightly.  More- efficient  workforce 
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What  would  happen  if  you  chose 


THE  WRONG  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE? 


It  might  not  be  the  end 
of  the  world,  but  it  would 
make  your  job  a  whole  lot 
tougher.  You’d  be  worried 
about  how  to  install  it,  how 
to  train  your  staff  to  use  it, 
whether  the  company  you 
bought  it  from  was  even 
going  to  stay  in  business. 

You’d  realize  that  the  com¬ 
pany  behind  the  software  is 
just  as  important  as  the  soft¬ 
ware  itself. 

Lucas  Management 
Systems  can  keep  you  from 
drifting  off  in  the  wrong 
direction.  With  nearly  $100 
million  in  annual  sales  and 
1,200  corporations  as  cus¬ 
tomers,  we  sell  more  project 
management  software  than  anyone.  And  we 
offer  more  support  too.  Training.  Consulting. 
On-site  technical  support  from  40  locations 
around  the  world. 


As  the  world  leader,  we 
have  the  experience  and  the 
expertise  to  match  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  your  project  for  a 
perfect  fit.  Not  just  because 
we’ve  done  it  for  companies 
like  Chrysler,  Lockheed, 
Lufthansa,  and  other  major 
corporations,  but  because  we 
listen  to  you  and  your 
requirements. 

We  know  the  best  pro¬ 
ject  management  software 
makes  it  easy  for  everyone  on 
your  project  to  work  together. 
That’s  why  we’re  the  only 
company  offering  software 
that  runs  on  virtually  all  plat¬ 
forms  from  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  and  workstations 
to  standalone  and  networked  PCs  and  Macs. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  company  that’ll  do 
a  lot  more  than  just  ship  you  the  software  and 
leave  you  hanging,  give  us  a  call. 
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From  Lucas  Management  Systems 


Project  Management  Software  To  Make  The  World  Go  'round 


1  800-4-PRO-MGT 


Vve  were  able  to  reduce  our 
MIS  costs  by  60%  and  save 
about  $4  million  this  year.  Well 
save  even  more  next  year  when 
we  see  greater  results  from 
improved  cycle  time  and  increased 
productivity. 

Motorola  computers  and  FourGen 
software  were  the  cornerstones  of  the 
project.  Their  new  technologies  allowed 
us  to  redesign  and  replace  our  main¬ 
frame  order  processing  system,  gain 
additional  functionality  and  distribute  it 
across  multiple  locations  throughout  our 
organization-all  for  less  than  $500K. 
That  is  unheard  of  in  an  industry  where 
a  budget  of  $20  to  $30  million  to 
replace  such  a  system  is  not  unusual. 

With  Motorola  computers  and  FourGen 
Software,  the  bottom  line  has  never 
looked  better!" 

Paul  Watz 
Director  of  M.I.S. 

Motorola  Computer  Group 
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How  FourGen*  Order  Processing  Applications 
Helped  Motorola®  Downsize  Its  MIS  Budget 
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ou  know  why  you  need  to  move  your 
applications  off  the  mainframe.  What 
you  need  to  know  is  how  to  do  this 
successfully.  FourGen  can  help. 


Two  years  ago,  Paul  Watz,  Director  of  MIS  for 
Motorola  Computer  Group,  set  out  to  move  their 
order  processing  from  the  costly  mainframe  to  a 
client/server  open  systems  network.  Instead  of 


writing  custom  applications  as  in  the  past, 
Motorola  used  FourGen®  Order  Processing  and 
re-engineered  it  to  Motorola’s  exacting  require¬ 
ments  using  FourGen  CASE™  Tools  and 
INFORMIX®-4GL  and  SQL. 

Today,  this  move  is  paying  off  big.  They  have 
decreased  their  information  management  costs 
by  60%  and  reduced  the  turnaround  time  of 
many  critical  processes  ten  times. 


FourGen  Software,  Inc.:  206-522-0055  Fax- 206-522-0053  •  European  Office:  +31  3402  74783  Fax-  +31  3402  74784 
FourGen  Software  Technologies.  Inc.  115  NE  100th  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98125-8098 

FourGen  is  a  registered  trademark  of  FourGen  Software  Technologies.  Inc,  Copyright  ©  1993  FourGen  Software  Technologies,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  A-128  9/93 


Motorola’s  experience  is  being  duplicated  at 
Texaco®,  AT&T®,  Marriott®,  Labatt’s®and  other 
FourGen  customer  locations  worldwide.  Learn 

more  with  FourGen’s  FREE  “Downsizing” 
white  paper.  For  a  complete  overview,  order 
the  book,  “Downsizing  to  Client/Server  Archi¬ 
tectures,”  or  “The  Motorola  Story”  video.  Call 
800-333-4436  and  mention  ad  #ACW-093. 

FOLRGEN 

Low  Risk  Client/Server  Mainframe  Replacement™ 


